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If you live EAST of tlfeiVlississippi: 
Customer Service: (717) 326-3806 

ORDERS: 1-800-523-4777 

2406 Reach Rd., Williamsport, PA 17701 


If you live WEST of the Mississippi: 
Customer Service: (206) 647-0801 

ORDERS: 1-800-541-5537 

P.O. Box 2069, Bellingham, WA 98227 


"iMFORTERS OF 
FINE MACHINERY' 


SUPER HEAVY-DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1023 
ONLY *896" 

F.ff ft e£LLirf!5HiW*1,WA0rWIUW«SP0nT, PA 


12" PLANER 
MODEL G1017 
ONLY *385" 


20" PLANER 
MODEL G1033 
ONLY *1,295" 


3H.P. 
SHAPER 
MODEL G1D2B 
ONLY *850" 


S elect Grizzly! 


16" BANDSAW 
MODEL 01538 
ONLY *525" 


Buy your equipment directly from the 
Leader of Woodworking Machinery 
Importers. We guarantee that you'll 
receive excellent quality at the lowest 
available price. 


Grizzly provides: 

• Honest, across-the-board dealings.^ 

• Courteous, knowledgeable staff. 

' Same day shipping on 95% of the 
orders. 

• Friendly operators who always 
treat you with the respect you 
deserve. 

• Tested, quality motors and switches 
on all machinery. 

• Large inventory at both locations. 

• Highly-skilled service technicians, 
plus an in-house motor rewinding 
shop. 

“ Large stock of parts. 

Cali now for a FREE 1991 catalog! 


8" X 65" SUPER 
HEAVY-DUTY 
JOINTER 
MODEL G101 a 
ONLY *695" 

F O B. BiLUNGKAM. WA {ir WlLJLLAMSPdni.. PA 


15" PLANER 
MODEL 01021 
^ ONLY *735" 

(Stand Optional) 

F O.B. BELLmGHAM. WA or WiLUAMSPQAT. PA 


■ 6"X 48" 

I COMBINATION 
I SANDER 

I MODEL G1014 
ONLY *195" 

FO B RLLINeHUI, m of PILIAWSPOHT, PA 


1-1/2 H.P. SHAPER 
MODEL G1035 
ONLY *495" 


10" HEAVY-DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1022 

REG. $375.00 

SALE *355" 


6" X 47" HEAVY-DUTY 
JOINTER 
MODEL G1182 

REG. $375.00 

SALE *345" 


2 H.P. DUST 
COLLECTOR 
MODEL G102S 
ONLY *295" 

F.QJ. BElLlWiHAM. WAiir WILLIAMSPQHT. PA 





































































Join the new book club exclusively for Woodworkers 

TAKE ANY BOOK FREE! 

Choose another book at 1 /2 Price! 



(If you like, take a third book for only $5.95.) 
And there's no obligation to buy any more books! 

6 Great Reasons 
TO Join Now! 

•Help yourself to huge savings up to $59.80 
by joining now! 

•Discover the best new and classic woodworking books 
every month in your FREE Club Newsletter. 

•Get discounts of 15% up to 50% on every book. 
•Take one Free book with every four books you buy. 
•Get Free postage and handling when you include 
payment with your order after you join. 
•Satisfaction guaranteed 100%! If you're ever unhappy 
with a book for any reason, just return it within 
10 days for full refund, no questions asked. 



#a0054-?8 S21.95 
1/2 Price' S10.98 



#80053-93 SI 6.95 
1/2 Price; ^8.48 


24 WOODTURNING 
PROJECTS 



#80061-85 $18.95 
1/2 Price: $9.48 



?80075-38 $14.95 
1/2 Price: $7.48 






FREE Book Membership Certificate 


□ YES! I'd like to join Woodworker's Book Club! Rush 
me my special Charter Membership books: 


My FREE Book # ...$ _FREE 

My 1 /2 Price Book #..$_ 

plus postage and handling.$ 3.97 

n Optional $5.95 Book #.. 

Here's all I pay.$_ 


(Payment must accompany order. Ohioans add 5.5% 
tax.) 

□ Check enclosed (or) Charge my □ Visa 

□ MasterCard 

Acct #_Exp date_ 

Credit Cards call TOLL-FREE 1 - 800 - 876-0963 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Eastern time, Mon.-Fri. 


I understand how the Club works and that I have 
NO OBLIGATION to buy any more books. 

Signature_ 

required of all applicants 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS__ 

CITY_STATE_ZIP 

Offer good in U.S. and Canada for new members only. 
Remit in U.S. funds. All applications subject to approval. 
Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 

WaoDWimtR^ 

BOOK Cl. U B lapi 

P.O. Box 12171 • Cincinnati, OH 45212-0171 


#80059-38 SI 4 95 
1/2 Price: $748 


#ft0063-80 S25.90 1/2 Priee: SI 2.95 
Count as 1 selection 


#80060-61 SI 7.95 
1/2 Price: S8.98 


#80052-74 $27.90 1/2 Price: $13.95 
Count as 1 selection 

Here's how the Club works. 

Every month you'll get your free issue of 
the Club newsletter. Woodworker's Book 
Club News. It describes the month's Main 
Selection and dozens of other books to 
choose from. If you want the Main 
Selection, do nothing and it will be sent 
automatically. If you want a different 
book, or want nothing that month, you'll 
always have at least ten days to decide 
and return the order form. You have 
NO OBLIGATION to buy any more 
books—you're just trying out the club for 
six months. After that, either you or the 
Club can cancel your membership any 
time. Each time you buy a book, your 
membership will be extended for the 
following six months. If you should ever 
receive your WWBC News late so you 
don't have ten days to decide what you 
want, we'il take care of it. If that ever 
happens and you receive a book you 
don't want, just return it at our expense. 
When we say Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
we mean it! 


#80055-93 $16.95 
1/2 Price: $8.48 


#80057-79 S23.90 1/2 Price: $11.95 
OOLint as 1 selecticin. 


Start your Charter Membership today—with this Special Offer' 


#80065-38 $14,95 
1/2 Price: $7.48 


#80072-93 $16.95 
1/2 Price: $8.48 


#80067-51 $19.95 
1/2 Price: $9.98 


#80070-61 $17,95 
1/2 Price: $8.98 


#80094-93 $16.95 
1/2 Price: $8.48 


CABINETS &BLiTLT-l!\S 
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Jeff Greet demonstrates the use of his “Advanced 
Tenoning Jig.” This fun and challenging Project for 
the Shop is a real “precision instrument.” Instruc¬ 
tions for building one of your own begin on page 26. 
Once it’s built, you can put it right to work making 
Ken Sadler’s “Contemporary Coffee Table” 
project on page 64. 
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Clear Cuts 


We had a lot of fun with this one, and I think it shows. You’ll find a lot 
of neat ideas and interesting projects on the pages that follow. They range 
from ridiculous to sublime and from functional to furniture. From decora¬ 
tive to out-and-out workhorse tough. 

We ran a cartoon a couple of issues back that was kind of a satire on 
the traditional sawhorse: different designs were named after other farm 
animals... Well, Don Kinnaman came up with a version that we call 'The 
Workhorse.” It’s got a wider work surface than your typical sawhorse and 
it’s strong and quick to make. Other Projects for the Shop in this issue 
include a “Saw Blade Carrier” for storing and transporting saw blades to 
the sharpening shop, and “An Advanced Tenoning Jig.” This jig is a fairly 
complex mechanism that’s fully adjustable and spring retractable (in other 
words, fun to make), and it’ll come in handy for cutting the tenons on the 
“Contemporary Coffee Table.” 

Our “Pocket People" project involves another fun mechanism—a 
simpler one to make. It operates through the use of a safety pin and a 
rubber band. These little carved fingers hang from the rim of your shirt 
pocket, and with the push of a lever, her head pops up! It’s a little silly, but 
it’s a good excuse to practice your caricature carving. 

You can fire up your scroll saw and try your hand at some intarsia, or 
you can use it to make our decorative “Deacon’s Bench." Phil had a lot of 
fun with this one; he got a little carried away and came up with four different 
versions. I’ve got to slow him down next time, because he filled up our 
PullOut™ Plans too quickly, so we had to give you an extra sheet of them 
this time. You don’t mind, do you? 

Some space was taken up by the full-size patterns for our “Executive 
Tape Dispensers”—more than one version again. Actually these two are 
a matched set; one for clear tape and one for masking tape. You’ll like the 
way they look made out of fine hardwood. 

There’s a new guy around here called Ron Stotts who got a real 
initiation when he edited his first project. “The Three-Drawer Nightstand” 
was a reader-designed project that I had him build so he could see how 
to present it clearly. When he finished, he wasn’t quite satisfied with the 
way the case was constructed, so he redesigned it—keeping the same 
look. Now we know that the nightstand you build won’t be a problem for 
you, and I know that Ron is going to fit right in and do a good job with any 
project I give him. 

But enough about the fun we had in making this issue for you; it’s time 
you turned the page and started having fun for yourself- 




Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your iettersto: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Concord, CA 94520. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


Old Time Sailor’s Work 

I read with interest the article on Sailor’s 
Work by Helmer C. Hanson in the March 
issue (#59). I'm sending you a photo of a 
picture frame my grandfather made over 



125 years ago. He was blinded during the 
Civil War, but he carved the pieces by 
hand from oak. 

I’m also a woodworker and enjoy the 
magazine. 

V. D. Vandlen 
Battle Creek, Ml 


In Defense of Skil 

My father-in-law, afellow woodworker, 
just gave me eight or ten back issues of 
your fine publication. I’ve read them all and 
I am left craving for more. Most woodwork¬ 
ing magazines bore me to death. I have 
gotten more good project ideas from PW 
than all other sources in the last ten years. 
Thanks. 

I do have a slight disagreement with 
your March issue Tool Talk article (‘The 
Latest in 12-Volt Cordless Drill Technol¬ 
ogy”). I’ve been slow to go to battery- 
powered tools. I couldn’t believe they have 
the power to do real work—until I tried 
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them out. The first one, the Milwaukee, 
was hard to handle. Next, the Makita, 
Sears, and so on—all fell by the wayside. 
The Skil Professional was best. Your ar¬ 
ticle said it listed for $231, but I found it 
consistently under $150. 

I haven’t found anyone who could stop 
it on low speed. At last count mine has 
driven over fifteen thousand screws, al¬ 
though it’s been used very little for drilling. 
It’s been dropped often on the shop’s 
concrete floor, too, but has no problems. 
Sanford Wilk may have tested a defective 
one. Mine has been used hard for two 
years now. 

William B. St. Onge 
Bedford, NH 

Another Gunslinger 

Thanks for the excellent article “Jointer/ 
Planer Showdown” in the May issue (#60), 
but you missed one: the INCA Models 550/ 
570. 

I’ve used the 570, a 10 y 4 " jointer and 
planer for the last two years and must say 
that it’s an outstanding piece of machin¬ 
ery. The Tersa three-knife head makes 
blade-changing a breeze. I can change all 
three blades in less than a minute with no 
alignment to worry about. The jointing width 
is also a big plus. 

Here are the specs for both the jointer 
and planer: 

1074" maximum stock width 

3 knives 

Vs" depth of cut 

Va" minimum stock thickness 

6000 rpm cutterhead speed 

II or 16 fpm feed speed 

2hp (115V 05 220V) motor 

Donald R. Chapman 
Woodland Hills, CA 

Trees To Go 

While looking through my woodworking 
magazines, my eye caught a letter to the 
editor entitled “Foresters and Forestry" in 
the May 1990 issue (#54). Now I under¬ 
stand why public opinion is against forest¬ 
ers, when we have old men who know 
nothing about modern forestry, like Mr. 
Nils Lucander, making comments. | 

Let me set the record straight. I am a ^ 
graduate forester from Pennsylvania State ^ 


University and have worked for private 
industry for over thirty years and have 
managed Company woodlands for this 
time. If it took us half an hour to plant a 
loblolly pine, Mr. Lucander would be using 
corn cobs instead of toilet paper. 

There are contract planting crews which 
start in the South in November and work 
their way north by the end of the planting 
season in mid-May. Each planterwill plant 
between 3,000 and 4,000 loblolly pines 
per day. Therefore, with a crew of ten 
planting 30,000 trees per day, it takes only 
13.3 days to plant the 400,000 trees as the 
Weyerhaeuser Company advertised. Mr. 
Lucander is slightly behind the times and 
we do things differently in America. 

T. N. Reeder 
Locust Grove, VA 

Routing Arcs 

Less than an hour after the May issue 
(#60) arrived, I was in my shop making the 
“Big Compass.”! had a couple of strips of 
walnut with which I made the arms, and I 
used some ^/le" hardwood stock for the 
adjustment arc so I wouldn’t need to use 
the spacer; I felt it would be more aestheti¬ 
cally appealing without it. 

Cutting the arms was straightforward, 


but after cutting three arcs, I still wasn’t 
satisfied with the looks (though they were 
functional). I was unable to follow the lines 
close enough with either a jig saw or a 
scroll saw. 

Trying to use my router to follow the 
lines was the impetus for the jig I came up 
with. It’s very simple, and I can see many 
future uses for it. What I did was to use a 
V 4 " router bit in my router table to cut out 
the arc and the slot down the center. 

I cut out an oversized piece of material 
and marked a pivot point in one corner. 
From this point, I measured the three radii 
indicated below to locate the centers for 
V 4 " holes. I drilled the holes and then fit the 
piece over the router bit. I drove a brad 
through a strip of wood and into the pivot 
point; then I clamped the strip of wood to 
the router table with a spacer underneath 
that was slightly thicker than the stock. 
With this setup, I was able to rout the slot 
perfectly; then I shifted holes and 
reclamped the strip holding the pivot point 
so I could cut the inside and outside edges 
of the piece the same way. I had my 
compass cut out, assembled, stained and 
dried before dinnertime. 

Jim Johnson 
Brunswick, Ohio 
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Tricks of the Trade 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers’ tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send yours to 
Tricks of the Trade, c/o Popuiar Woodworking, 1320 
Gaiaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. We pay $25 for each 
trick we publish. 


Pencil Gauge 

The common marking gauge is a useful tool for scratching a 
line parallel to an edge. But there are occasions when you don’t 
want a scratched groove because it might spoil the appearance 
of a finished surface—a pencil line would be better. You can adapt 



ing its use with the steel point. About W from the end opposite the 
steel point, drill a hole in the stem to hold a short piece of pencil. 
Make a saw cut from the end through the hole and about V 4 " 
beyond it. Drill and countersink through the cut between the 
pencil hole and the stem end for a #4 round head screw to 
squeeze and grip the pencil. 


Finish Can Rim Guard 

This simple can guard makes cleaning up the rim and side of 
my varnish and paint cans unnecessary. It also solves the 
problem of can lids that fail to seal because of hardened residue 
left in the rim. To make two rim guards (one for varnish and one 
for paint), cut three 5" diameter disks from Vs" tempered hard- 
board. On one of the disks, lay out a 4 V 4 " diameter circle. Cut it 
out and discard it, keeping the outside ring. From this ring cut 
eight segments. On the second and third disks, lay out a 3" 
diameter circle and draw a chord (aline from one side of the circle 



semicircle and chord on each disk, center each disk on a quart 
can. Glue the eight ring segments to the bottom of the each disk 
(four on each). Space them equally around the disk and snugly 
against the can. You now have guards that enable you to strike 
your brush while keeping the rim and outside free of finish. To 
make guards for gallon containers, simply increase the dimen¬ 
sions. 

Robert Colpetzer 
Clinton, Tennessee 

Eliminating Sanding Dips 

I build many projects using wide panels of glued-up cedar 1 
X 6’s, and used to have difficulty detecting and eliminating dips 
left by my belt sander. Here’s one solution: after initial cross-grain 


Percy W. Blandford 
Stratford-upon-Avon, England 

My Ultimate Push Stick 

After many years of using different types of table saw push 
sticks, I’ve settled on one particular design as the safest and most 
comfortable. You’ll find a full-size pattern for it in the PullOut™ 
Plans. This design puts pressure at the notch and the forward 
end to hold the stock down while pushing it past the blade. 
This is especially helpful on thin stock. The shape of the push 
stick allows me to guide it along the rip fence and rest my hand 
on the fence, applying pressure as necessary. Thus, if something 
unexpected were to happen, my hand would not fall or be carried 
into the blade. I make them out of V4", %" and V2" plywood scraps. 
The V4" works very well when ripping extremely narrow stock. 

Robert Colpetzer 
Clinton, Tennessee 



coarse sanding, draw heavy diagonal lines across the surface 
with a large, soft-lead pencil. Then sand evenly until all the lines 
are gone. Repeat the procedure, but draw lighter lines as the 
paper grit gets finer. 

C. A. Conway 
Benton City, Washington 
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Tricks of the Trade 


Painting Stiits 

Many small projects require finishing on opposite sides, as 
well as along edges. You have to finish one side, let it dry, then 
finish the other. Speed up the work with painting stilts. After 
finishing one side of the project, set it on the stiits and finish the 
remaining surfaces. Leave it on the stilts if you want to add more 
coats. When dry, lift the project off and there will be just three 



small prick marks on the back. Make the stilts by cutting a small 
triangle, square or circle of %" plywood and driving three or four 
6d finishing nails all the way through. It helps to sharpen the nails 
first on a belt sander or grinder—the sharper the point, the smaller 
the mark it will leave on the back of the project. 

David F. Black 
Barnwell, South Carolina 

Save That Old Antenna 

Before junking that old radio or television, remove and save 
the antenna. Those with a telescoping design will provide several 
diameters, and they’re easily cut to different lengths with a tubing 
cutter for use in shop projects. I've used them as bushings or 
sleeves in whirligigs and children’s toys. 

John Tomlin 
Niles, Ohio 

Chuck Key With Leverage 

The best handle for a chuck key not only keeps it handy, but 
provides you with some leverage. Cut off the rounded tip from a 
discarded broom handle so you have a piece 4" to 6" long. Drill 
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a hole in the flat end slightly smaller than the drill chuck key, and 
force fit it into the wooden handle with some epoxy for extra grip. 
Then fit the tip of the rounded end with a screw eye large enough 
to surround the drill’s cord. Open the eye with pliers, slip it around 
the cord and close it up again. The extra length of your new handle 
will make loosening tightly chucked bits a breeze. 

Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, Arizona 

^ Clamping On An Angle 

When clamping on an angle, such as when re-gluing a 
splayed chair leg, the clamp has a tendency to slip. A piece of old 
sandpaper doubled over (rough sides out) and placed under the 
protecting block will usually provide enough friction to keep the 
clamp in place. 

William P. Nichols 
Ravenna, Ohio 

Doweling Plywood Drawers 


When you make drawers out of plywood, screws or nails may 
not hold very well if they end up positioned in the seam between 
two plys. Try using dowels instead. First cut all the drawer pieces 



has dried, unclamp the drawer and drill holes in the side pieces 
where they meet the front and back. Apply glue to lengths of 
dowel and insert them in the holes. 

Dan Labzentis 
Endicott, NY 

Shelf With An Edge 

If you’re having trouble with screwdrivers and other rounded 
objects rolling off the metal shelf units in your shop, try turning the 
shelves upside-down. Just take the units apart and put them 
back together. When the shelves are upside down the 1" edge 
stands up and provides a barrier—no more looking for things that 
have fallen behind the shelves. 

Beverly L. Puterbaugh 
Piqua, Ohio 
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Book Reviews 


by Hugh Foster 


The Good House: Contrast as a De¬ 
sign Tool by Max Jacobson, Murray 
Siverstein, Barbara Winslow, ©1990 (The 
Taunton Press, 63 South Main St., Box 
5506) 147 pages, hard cover, $21.95 

Ordinarily, I prefer to deal strictly with 
woodworking books in these reviews, but 
here is an architecture book that may well 
change the way you plan your furniture 
designs. The authors propose that there 
are six kinds of contrast required in every 
good design. As I read about the contrasts 
of inside/outside, exposed/tempered, up/ 
down, something/nothing, light/black, and 
order/ mystery, I realized that while these 
elements are indeed important to houses, 
they apply as well to pieces of furniture. 
Indeed, the authors fairly regularly use 
pieces of furniture to illustrate smaller nu¬ 
ances of their point. 

The principles of design have been with 
us since antiquity, yet Jacobson and his 
co-authors give us another way of looking 
at them. This book may change the way 
you plan your projects; it may even en¬ 
courage you to plan your own. 

American Country Furniture: 
Projects from the Workshops of David 
T. Smith by Nick Engler and Mary Jane 
Favorite, ©1990 (Rodale Press, Book 
Reader Service, 33 East Minor St., 
Emmaus, PA 18098) 422 pages, hard 
cover, $29.95 

The nearly three dozen craftspeople at 
the workshops of David T. Smith make 
reproductions of household items that were 
used by the pioneers. Each piece is made 
by a single craftsperson from start to finish. 
Engler and Favorite open with a bit of 
history of workshops and country furni¬ 
ture-making, but soon move into fifty easily 
followed step-by-step plans and specific 
ways to modify them. By beginning with 
the easier projects, a beginning wood¬ 
worker can quickly progress to the more 
difficult ones. Techniques presented in¬ 
clude hand-cut dovetails, bentwood boxes, 
routing dovetail mortises and tenons, at¬ 
taching moldings, weaving a rush seat, 
making tin panels, and installing glass in 
cabinet doors. There’s a special section 

Hugh Foster is a part-time furnituremaker in 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and author of The 
Biscuit Joiner Handbook (Sterling Publishing, 
387 Park Ave. South, New York, NY 10016). 


on finishing. 

I’ve shown the book to several wood¬ 
worker friends, and, without exception, 
they want a copy. It contains projects people 
will want to build and use. It’s a beautiful 
volume, clear and well designed. 

Country Classics: 25 Early Ameri¬ 
can Projects by Gloria Saberin ©1991 
(Tab Books, Blue Ridge Summit, PA 
17294) 166 pages, paperback, $12.95 

The author has more than fifty years of 
woodworking experience and has adapted 
some classic country patterns in a most 
handsome fashion. Her project descrip¬ 
tions are clear and easy to follow. In an 
inviting writing style she presents small 
household accessories, furniture, toys and 
doll furniture for a total of 25 new projects. 

The Craft of Chair Seat Weaving (with 
Cane, Rush, Splint and Rope) by George 
Sterns ©1990 (Interweave Press, 201 East 
Fourth Street, Loveland, CO 80537 (303- 
669-7672)) 159 pages, paperback, $18.95 

Around ten years ago someone offered 
me an old walnut chair with a broken-out 
cane seat. The best price they could find 
on the repair was sixty cents per hole, and 
at four holes per inch it didn’t take much to 
figure out it would cost a lot of money. I 
declined the offer, and thus lost what might 
have been a valuable antique. As it hap¬ 
pens, my Danish rope chairs are almost 
due to be re-wrapped; I had worried a bit 
about sending them out, but with Stern’s 
step-by-step instructions. I’m confident 
I’ll be able to do the reweaving on these or 
most any chair. He’s provided enough 
photos and drawings so you might be able 
to follow his directions without even read¬ 
ing the text. In addition to the clear instruc¬ 
tions, he gives us many decorative varia¬ 
tions that might make cane weaving a 
handsome addition in some of our upcom¬ 
ing projects. 

Making Wood Folk Instruments by 

Dennis Waring ©1990 (Sterling Publish¬ 
ing Co., Inc., 387 Park Avenue South, New 
York, NY 10016) 160 pages, paperback. 
$12.95 

This was published in Canada in 1979 
as Folk Instruments, so if you’re a long¬ 
time maker of folk instruments, you may 
already have a copy. The book contains 
plans for simple string, wind, percussion, 


and more complex stringed instruments. It 
takes two full pages just to list the projects 
and possibilities: there are over forty plans 
here which range from simple and silly to 
genuine and serious. Music lovers may 
want to experiment with several. Only the 
complex stringed instrument section really 
requires much woodworking at all; plans 
there include zithers, harps, fiddles, and 
as handsome a mountain dulcimer as I’ve 
seen. If you love both craftworkand music, 
you shouldn’t be without this handsome 
book. 

Folk Art Woodcarving: 823 Detailed 
Patterns by Alan and Gill Bridgewater 
©1990 (Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 387 
Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10016) 
192 pages, paperback, $12.95 

Seriously, how could one resist a book 
that offered 823 detailed patterns for 
$12.95? At about a cent and a half per 
pattern, you might be dubious of the qual¬ 
ity. Don’t be. Whether you’re carving 3-D 
or relief, there are plans here for you. Next 
time you want to carve a border onto a 
frame or furniture project, look no further 
than this endlessly fascinating picture book. 
Brief commentaries detail the origins of 
each pattern. While the instructions are 
few, the inspiration is plentiful. I enjoy this 
book, and feel you carvers will too; it’s sure 
to be a valuable reference source. 

The Drill Press Book: Including 80 
Jigs and Accessories to Make by R.J. 
De Cristoforo ©1991 (Tab Books, Blue 
Ridge Summit, PA 17294-0850) 290 
pages, paperback, $16.95 

I know what you’re thinking: “What’s to 
know about a drill press?” If, like me, you 
thought you knew it all, think again. De 
Cristoforo takes us on a tour of the drill 
press, its commercial accessories, and a 
collection of shopmade jigs and accesso¬ 
ries. As usual, he’s an excellent guide; the 
book is illustrated with drawings and pho¬ 
tos which clearly show what words may fail 
to describe. Indeed, if there is a problem 
with the book it may be that it’s too useful. 

I found so many neat jigs and fixtures to 
make in this collection that I’m sure to 
spend time making them rather than the 
projects. You’re sure to find ideas here 
about how to get still better value from your 
drill press. [Ml 
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MLCS Ltd 





CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTER 

ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS 
WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 

FEATURES: 

• Speed Adjustible Iniin Full Speed to d nPM • Worli$ with AH Routeis 3V« HP or Less 

• FiiR Horsepower end Torque at All Speeds • 120V 15 Amp 

• Go Bach and Forth from hiy Pre-Set Speed • Gives Tbur Reuter a Feature Only Avallahle 

to Full Speed at the Flip of a Switch on Routers Costing Hundreds of Dollarsl 


NOW ONLY 
$ 39.95 

Order Item 
#200 







EASY TO USE - Simply plug in Speed ControJ and plug your router 
into the Speed Control - turn dial for best resutts. fSpW Conlrd has 
a dtp that can Pe mm on your belt or hung ixi wall or left loose,) 


»Reduces speed efoctronically without reducing torque; electronic 
feed-back mairnains speed by increasing vdlage to motor as load 
increases. 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $1,00 EACH. ALL PRICES ARE POSTAGE PAID 


ITEM 

NO. 


#601 

m 

#603 

#903 

#904 

#905 


#350 

#^1 

#230 

#353 

#209 

1355 

#656 


m 


#340 

#205 

#206 

m 


1460 

#461 

#462 

#464 


1506 

#507 

1503 


#366 

m 

m 


BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 


Solid Carbide 






DESCRIPTION 

ANGLE/DEPTH/RAOlUS 
CIRCLE DIAMETER 

URGE 

DIA. 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 


Spiral Cutter 


n 

¥ 

¥ 

1/4** 

$9.00 

Spiral CijftBT 


i. 


¥ 

¥* 

lIZOQ 

1 / 4 - 

Spiral Cutter 


I 

1 / 4 ' 

¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$12.00 


^Cutter 


i 

¥ 

¥ 

¥* 

$1200 

¥ 

Spiral Culler 

j 

1, 

¥ 

1* 

¥‘ 

$24.00 


Spiral Cuter 

'l^iUa(4DrWilSaSi4ipi>«l 

¥ 

l¥ 

¥ 

S29j0(] 

1/8* 

Round Over 

'If R 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$ 11.00 

Yief 

Round Over 

FI 

¥ 

¥ 

^ ¥ 

‘ $11,00 

1 / 4 * 

Round Over 

'If R 

1* 

¥ 

¥ 

$12.00 


F! 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$14,00 


Round Over 

¥ R 

IV 4 * 

¥ 

¥ 

$15.00 


tadOvff 

¥ R 

W 

¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$17.00 

^4* 

Round Over 

¥ R 

2* 

¥ 

¥ 

$21.00 

MultiteinnMoylidiJKj 

UniMPadtierns 

2¥ 


¥ 

$40.00 



¥ R 

¥ 

¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$1Z00 


Cove 

¥ R 

1’ 

¥ 

1 / 4 ^ 

ISoTl 

¥ 

Cove 

¥ R 

IV 4 * 

^16* 

¥ 

$13.00 

¥ 

Cove 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$f400 

¥ 

Cove 

¥ R 

t¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$26.00 

V/ 

Builfose 

¥ Dia.of&cie 


¥ 

1 / 4 ' 

$14.00 

¥ 

Bull Nose 

¥ Dia.ofCirrJe 


¥ 

¥ 

$15.00 

¥ 

Bui Nose 

¥ DaofCifcle 


¥ 

1 / 4 ' 

$16.00 

¥ 

Bull Nose 

¥ Dia. of Circle 


1¥ 

" 1/4*. 

$21.00 

¥ 

Patlem 

* Flish lnni 

¥ 

^ 1’ 


$15.00 

¥ 


Flush Tnm 

¥ 

1* 

1 / 4 * 

$16,00 

¥ 

Pattern 

Fkishimi 

¥ 

t* 

¥ 

$17.00 

'Y Slot Cutter 

¥ Deep 

IV 4 * 

Ve* 

¥ 

$14.00 

'if SkflCute 

¥ Deep 

IV 4 ' 

1 / 4 ' 

¥ 

$14.00 

¥ 

Raboeting 

¥ Deep 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$13.00 


New 32-page catalogue now available, featuring hundreds of bits. 


ITEM 

NO. 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANGLE/DEPTIMUS 
CIRaE DIAMETER 

LARGE 

DIA. 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

#210 

f 

9 

1 / 4 * Core Box 

round fBse 

1 / 4 * 

1 / 4 ' 

1 / 4 * 

$ 9.00 

ll£11 

( 


¥ CoreBox 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$101)1] 1 

#212 



¥ Core Box 

rowxlfcse 

¥ 

11 / 32 * 

1 / 4 * 

$13.00 

I41B 

1 


¥ CoreBox 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 

V 

$!MLi 

#213 


w 

r Core Box 

round nose 

r 

¥ 

¥ 

$17.00 

#214 


¥ Straight 


¥ ' 

¥ " 

^ ¥ 

$6jD ' 

#215 

f 


^ 16 * Straight 

plunge Cling 

^16* 

1* 

1 / 4 * 

$6.50 

#216 



¥ Sbaighi 

plunge a#ig 

¥ 

1' 

¥ 

$ 050 : 

#217 

I 


?t6* Straight 

plunge cutting 

?16* 

1* 

1 / 4 * 

$6.50 

#474 

A 

jl 

¥ Skaight 

plunge cuiig 

¥ 

1' 

¥ 

$700 

#775 

r 

1 

¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

2* 

¥ 

$14.00 

#213 


1 

¥ Strap 

fdun^ciing 

¥ 

1' 

i¥ 

$700 . 

#219 

Li 

1 

¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

r 

1 / 4 * 

$9.50 

#220 


r Srap 

plunge cxing 

1' 

1¥ 

¥ 

$1100: 

m 

f 


¥ Flush 

Trimming 

¥ 

¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$7.00 



1 

¥ Rish 

Triniinng 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$7i0| 

#503 

1 

1 

¥ Flush 

Trimming 

¥ 

1* 

1 / 4 * 

$8.50 

r221 

k 


¥ Flii^ 

Tnmifimg 

¥ 

m 

¥ 

$000 

#545 


c 

Tongue & Groove 

Straight 

1¥ 

1 * 

1/4* 

$29.00 

#845 

z 


Tongue &GmDve 

Slaiglij iSiipw 

1¥ 

1' 

¥ 

$29100 

#546 


Tongues Groove 


1^16*' 

1 * 

1 / 4 * 

$^.00 

m' 


Tofp^ Groove 

Wedji MWm 

1¥ 

r 

¥ 

$2a00 ; 

#450 



1/8* Beading 

1/8* R 

¥ 

¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$ 11.00 

#451 



M Beading 

VR 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$ 11.00 ! 

#233 


1/4* Beading 

¥ R 

1* 

¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$iaoo 

P53 

W 

Beading 

^^R 

IV 

i ¥ 

¥ 

$14.00 ^ 

#454 

n 


¥ Beading 

¥ R 

11 / 4 * 

¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$15.50 

#455 

LJ 


¥ Beading 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$1700 ' 

1530 

w 

?i6* Edge Beading 

^ 16 * Dia. of Circle 


¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$15.00 

#531^ 


' V Gd^Bearfog 

Cfe-Ol Circle 


¥ 

¥ 

■ $1550"' } 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/4"or1/2" ROUTER... 1/2"Of 3/4" SHAPER 


Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

SALE PRICE 0^0®^ Regular value set also available 

FOR COMPLETE SET over $150.00! shank- 579 . 95 - 11 ™nasi 

1/4" Shank set item lt554 (includes all bits shown below) 


Shaper Cutters set- 
item H105S 
SAVE! only $99.95 
Set Rail & Stile & Raised Panel Cutters 



550/0 


RAIL 


RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 

2" Large Diameter 

CARBIDE TIPPED 
1/4" Shank 


REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

(For making matching rails and stiles in raised panel doors, 


etc.) Works with stock from 11/16" to 7/8" thick 





M PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PAWEL DOOR ^ 

^ (WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED! 

f?'- > - 




To order by Master Charge or Visa Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service, 

1-800-533-9298 or send check to; MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053 PA, Rydal, RA19046 ®1990 




















































































































by Alan Marks 


Videoscene 


Carve a Bottle-Nose Dolphin with 
Robert L. Buyer, ©1990 by Buyer Wood¬ 
carving Studio, 28 Power Street, Norton, 
MA 02766, $39.95 (plus $2.00 for ship¬ 
ping), including instruction book, 73 min¬ 
utes. 

Bob Buyer gives a personal and engag¬ 
ing presentation here that overcomes a 
number of deficiencies in this tape; it’s not 
really up to professional snuff from a tech¬ 
nical point of view. It opened clumsily with 
no music (usually a bad sign) and a shot of 
an unidentified man (Buyer) walking into a 
residence in dead silence. At first there 
were no close-in zooms of the work being 
discussed. Later, the camera does zoom 
in, but it should have from the start. Over¬ 
all, the tape and the 19-page instruction 
booklet do a good job. 

The patterns for the project are in the 
book so you can photocopy and trace 
them onto a wood blank. You can choose 
to make your own blank or buy one ready¬ 
made and bandsawn from Buyer. The 
cost: $9.00 plus $2.00 shipping and han¬ 
dling for a bandsawn 3V4’’ X 4" X 
basswood dolphin blank. For a mahogany 
oval base, also bandsawn to shape, $4.00 
plus $1.00. This makes it feasible for any¬ 
one who doesn’t own a band saw to do the 
project. All that is needed in the way of 
tools is a good whittling knife and perhaps 
a riffler or two. 

Although the video would appear to 
restrict itself to carving a dolphin, the dol¬ 
phin project actually serves as a means to 
funnel information of a broader nature. 
Buyer lays out a general approach to doing 
a representational animal carving in detail. 
He breaks it down into the following six 
steps: 

1) the research stage, in which re¬ 
source material is gathered and evalu¬ 
ated: 

2) planning the layout, which involves 
sketching plans and making cardboard 
patterns; 

3) constructing the blank; 

4) carving: 

5) applying the finish; 

6) signing and dating the piece and/or 

Alan Marks designs and makes furniture and 
cabinets in Carmel Valley, California, and is a 
Contributing Editor to Popular Woodworking. 


preparing an informative pamphlet about 
the subject. 

All these steps can and will apply re¬ 
gardless of whether you are carving a 
dolphin or a donkey. 

Because of the flat, one-dimensional 
patterns and drawings in the book, it was 
difficult for me to assess the curves of the 
dolphin. Shaded or more three-dimensional 
drawings would have been helpful, to¬ 
gether with cross sections of the body, 
head and fins taken at strategic points. 

This is the second video I’ve received 
which deals with carving an animal in the 
round. It could have been a much more 
dynamic presentation, but nonetheless it 
does a good job and is far superior to the 
carousel horse video reviewed in PkV#53, 
March 1990. Buyer loves animals of the 
sea and has series of instruction booklets 
available for carving various species of 
cetaceans, mostly whales. I anticipate a 
need for more carving project videos. 

Carving in the round definitely benefits 
from a visual presentation, perhaps more 
than any other woodworking activity (with 
the possible exception of woodturning) 
and capable teachers such as Robert Buyer 
appear to recognize this. 

Installing Kitchen Cabinets and 
Countertops with Tom Law, ©1990 The 

Taunton Press, Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506, $19.95, 45 minutes. 

Tom Law is fast becoming one of my 
favorite all-time video instructors. Some 
time ago I reviewed Taunton’s first tape 
with Tom Law, called “Installing Doors and 
Windows” (PkV#52, January 1990). This 
video takes up a different aspect of finish 
carpentry, but he comes across here with 
the same relaxed, easy and confident de¬ 
livery. And Law displays a new and totally 
unsuspected talent in the surprise ending 
to this tape. More about that later. 

In this video we take side trips to a 
cabinet retailer and a countertop shop. 
Granted these diversions provide some 
interest, but they don’t add much, if any¬ 
thing, to our knowledge of cabinet installa¬ 
tion, and they occupy 17% of the tape’s 
running time. Tom Law and the editor did 
such a terrific job of compressing the in¬ 
stallation section, that I wonder if they had 


to pad the video with this other stuff to give 
it a creditable length. This might have been 
done purely for marketing reasons, but 
because Law’s information is so valuable 
(and hard to come by) I’d recommend you 
buythetapeeven if itwereonly37 minutes 
long. 

He uses the water level method of 
determining a line for the base cabinets, 
and it’s a humdinger. All it took was fifteen 
feet of clear plastic hose filled with water 
and a helper to hold one end. This method 
turns out to be both very accurate and fast. 
After determining level points on the dry- 
wall you simply snap a line across them. 

Law goes on to teach how to scribe a 
base cabinet to an uneven floor, howto set 
island cabinets and how to fasten a 
countertop. He also discusses how to deal 
with concave or convex walls. Whatever 
your concern, be it routine installation or 
overcoming problem situations. Law ad¬ 
dresses it. I believe you could tackle a 
cabinet installation with full confidence 
using this tape as a reference. 

At the end Law wishes us good luck and 
walks out of the kitchen and off camera to 
the staccato accompaniment of a solo 
snare drum march. The scene shifts to a 
close-up of the drum being played, the 
credits start rolling in superimposition and 
the camera pulls back to reveal the drum¬ 
mer as none other than Tom Law himself. 
He drums in a “creditable” fashion until the 
titles run out. 

This has to be one of the few manifes¬ 
tations of humor ever to survive the gaunt¬ 
let at Taunton’s video production facility. I 
loved it. @ 

(atie tke I^AmfohefU 

What can woodworkers do to help 
preserve the world's tropical 

rainforests? How can we be sure 

that the materials we use come 

from sustainably managed sources? 

Will there be wood for the future? 
Will the Earth have a future? 

Be part of the solution. 

Join the Woodworkers Alliance 
for Rainforest Protection 

WARP, Box 133, Coos Bay, OR 97420-0013 
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OSCADE 


TOOLS, INC, 



CALL TOLL FREE 24 HOURS A DAY! 

1 - 800 - 235-0272 

ASK FOR A FHEF CATALOG! 


10% OFF! 


MOULDING HEAD FOR SHAPER CUTTERS 

Turn your shaper into a moulder! 

This 2-knife cutterhead measures 
2" tall and is 3-1/4" in diameter 
(without knives). Made of the high¬ 
est quality aircraft aluminum. Ac¬ 
cepts two corrugated-backed 
knives and uses a wedge-type gib 
for safety. Directions included. 

PART No. C2220 

onlyW® 

^Blanks and other profiles availablel 




(FOR 3/4- SPINDLES ONLY} 

91C-103 


Picture Frame '"^ 222 ^ 

ONLY 

*59®5pR. 



(Wood Sample Shown) 


Casement 


PART No. 
C2225 

ONLY 

»59®®pn. 



(Wood Sample Shown) 


Picture Frame part no. 

C2232 

ONLY 



»59®®pr. 


(Wood Sampile Siwwr) 


Panel Mould 


PART No. 
C2233 

ONLY 

*59"Vr. 



(Wood Sample Shown) 


Picture Frame/Mould 

PART No. 



C2236 


\ ONLY 


X ^59»5p 

L ' 


K " * * ■■ 



■ .'t $ . s-.i.is.V 4 ¥ .¥. ,^7?^ 


(Wood Sample Shown) 


Picture Frame 

C2245 

ONLY 


*59”pr. 



(Wood Sample Shown) 


Casement 


PART No. 
C2239 

ONLY 

*59®"pr. 



(Wood Sample Shown) 


Panel Mould 



PART No. 
C2243 

ONLY 


(Wood Sample Shown) 


Hand Rail (Top) 

1 


PART No. 
C2241 

ONLY 

*59"®pr. 



(Wood Sample Shown) 

Hand Rail 
(Side) —► 

PART No. 
C2242 

ONLY 

*59®®PR. 

(Wood Sample Shown) 



FREE SHIPPING ON ORDERS 
TOTALING $100 OR MORE! 


VISA 


y 


Popular Woodworking Binders 

These hdr(dcover bincjers store ancj protect 
gour issues of Popular Woodworking, keeping 
them organized for easg reference. 

Each handsome broujn binder holds touo 
years' morth of issues-12 jaao^ines in all. 
They're kept in place 
by thin metal rods 
secured at top and 
bottom. These sturdy 
binders mill keep your 
magazines handy 
and in top condition. 



Popular Woodworking 

1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520 


One bindcf ^.95 plus S2.00 D/H 
3 or rrott S6.QS caOi 
plus S2.00 P/N 




1/1 .. ON GREAT SALES 
AND SAVINGS!!! 

CLAMP ONTO THE MOST 
COMPLETE WOODWORKING 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 

1 - 800-3384668 



a HARDWARE SUPPLY 

2017 White Settlement Rd 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107 


THE BEST 
* PRICES IN THE 
BUSINESS! 

Ask about our exclusive 

PREFERRED CLUB 

Save an extra 5% on purchases! 


September 1991 
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m by Tom Wisshack 


T he Finishing Forum is an ongoing discussion about 
the art of wood finishing. If you have a question or a 
problem to solve, we'd like to help. If you have a tip or a 
secret formula to share or if you've recently tried a new 
finishing product, write to: The Finishing Forum c/o 
Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 
94520. Letters may be edited for publication. 


Partly Cloudy 

Recently I acquired a round oak table. It’s fairly old and the 
finish appears to be the original. There are, however, some 
cloudy areas on the surface. Otherwise the finish looks sound. 
Can it be revived without completely re-doing it? 

Dana Miller, West Branch, lA 

Most likely the cloudy areas on your round oak table were 
caused by moisture. Depending on how much the finish has 
actually decomposed as a result, you may be able to save it. 
About 60% of the furniture pieces that come into my shop in a 
similar condition respond to treatment; the rest have to be 
stripped down and refinished. 

Though I do not advocate applying linseed oil to ra w wood or 
old finishes because of the chance of irreversible darkening, I 
believe in your case it would be safe to try. The solution I 
recommend is, in fact, the only one I know of that will bring back 
‘dead” or water-damaged finishes. Mix a solution of one part 
boiled linseed oil and one part turpentine. To this add a small 
amount of mineral oil and a few drops of japan drier (available at 
most paint stores). Saturate a pad of fine steel wool with this 
solution and rub with the grain until you see results. If the finish 
is going to respond, it will do so after five or ten minutes (many 
water-damaged finishes respond immediately to this treatment). 
If you aren’t seeing results, try sprinkling the damaged area with 
pumice stone abrasive powder as you rub. It may help cut through 
the surface so that the oil can take effect. You will need to rub the 
entire tabletop in order to keep the tone even. 

Clean the solution off with rags or paper towels, rubbing until 
there is no residue left on the wood. Dunk the rags in water and 
dispose of them in a sealed container—they are highly combus¬ 
tible. Let your table dry for several days with good ventilation. 
Afterwards, if the finish is sound, you can finish up with a coat of 
paste wax. I recommend a hard wax containing carnauba such as 
clear Trewax®. If the finish appears thin in places or has broken 
down somewhat as a result of the damage, you ’ll want to apply an 
additional finish over the original. You must seal it first for a good 
bond and then apply a topcoat. Pittsburgh Paints Rez Satin 
Polyurethane makes an excellent top coat It is extremely durable 
and can be rubbed out beautifully without the plastic look asso- 

Thomas Wisshack is a maker, restorer and finisher of fine furniture in 
Galesburg, Illinois. He’s had over thirty years’ experience in 
woodfinishing, including several trips to Germany where he studied 
and worked at his trade. 


dated with most polyurethanes. The company makes a compat¬ 
ible sealer that is of the consistency of water and should be 
worked into the wood with a brush and the surplus removed with 
rags. Do not use a so-called “sanding sealer, ” which is an inferior 
product. Good luck in saving the original finish of your table —/ 
wish more people would give this a try. 

Staining Turnings 

I’ve just built a four-poster bed from alder and would like some 
finishing advice. The posts are turned and I think staining will 
make some areas darker. 

Frank Morley 

The turned corner posts will naturally show some darker areas 
no matter how you finish them. The end grain is exposed in places 
and will soak up more stain. This tendency may even be exagger¬ 
ated in alder, so I suggest you stain cautiously. If you’re using a 
commercial stain, remove about half the contents and put it in a 
jar or can. Add to this the same amount of turpentine, spice the 
mixture with about 1/4 cup boiled linseed oil, and top it off with a 
few drops of japan drier. Take a scrap of the wood you used to 
make the bed, and sand it to the same degree. Try out the stain 
on this sample—brush it on liberally and when it begins to soak 
in or haze over, gently wipe it off. Chances are you can safely 
apply this mixture to your project as a trial stain. If it appears too 
diluted, simply add more of the original stain. You’ll have to 
experiment to come up with the right tone. 

It’s easy to go back and darken a surface, but nearly impos¬ 
sible to lighten it once you’ve made it too dark. The linseed oil 
makes the mixture spread easily, and gives it a transparent 
quality and golden tone. Once all oil stains contained it, but today 
it’s usually replaced with synthetics. The japan drier is a safety 
measure since you are introducing additional ingredients into the 
commercial stain. View this initial staining as a way to observe 
how the wood takes the pigment, and plan on applying an 
additional coat later to get the right tone. This takes patience, but 
the results are worth it—the best finishes result when the stain is 
built up in thin layers or washes of color. 

Polyurethane will serve as a final finish, but don’t expect a 
hand-rubbed finish to appear magically out of a can. Polyure¬ 
thanes tend to look ”plasticky“ when handled wrong, but with the 
right approach, can look quite rich. Begin by applying a sealer to 
the stained surface. I suggest Benjamin Moore’s Scandinavian 
Oil Finish. Contrary to the name, it is actually a penetrating sealer 
and varnish that I’ve found very compatible with polyurethanes. 
Brush it on liberally, working it well into the pores of the wood. 
Wipe off the surplus with rags within a few minutes. In a day or two 
hit it lightly with fine steel wool and vacuum it thoroughly. Don’t be 
surprised if a little stain comes off in the process — it’s perfectly 
natural to lose a little. 

I’ve tried all the polyurethanes and find Pittsburgh Paints Rez 
Satin to be the best—capable of the richest results. Since parts 
of the bed are turned and brushing on the final coats could be a 
problem, try applying a wiped finish. Cut a square foot or so from 
an old cotton T-shirt and form it into a ball. Tie the loose ends with 
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a rubber band and hold this part in your hand. Dampen the ball 
with turpentine to lubricate it, and dip it into the polyurethane 
(placing it in a pie pan works great). With deft strokes you should 
be able to apply a beautiful thin coat to the turnings, and with more 
practice you’ll be applying a flawless layer to the flat portions of 
your bed. Remember that the polyurethanes begin drying or 
hazing over almost immediately, so you don’t get a second 
chance. 

If your finishing room is relatively clean and you take the 
precaution of wetting down the floors prior to finishing, the 
individual coats will be much less likely to collect dust than a 
brushed-on finish. If necessary, sand lightly with worn 400-grit 
wet or dry paper between coats. I recommend four to six coats of 
the wiped-on polyurethane; then allow about a week for the final 
coattocure. Hand rub the finish. Saturate a pad of0000 steel wool 
in mineral oil and sprinkle it with rottenstone abrasive powder. 
Rub one area at a time and check your progress often — there’s 
always the danger of rubbing too hard and going through. The 
result should be a velvety smooth, satiny surface. Remove all 
traces of the oil solution with soft rags. No further waxes or polish 
should be needed. 

Besides Rustoleum® 

What kind of finish is best on ironwood? It grows in southern 
California, Arizona and Mexico. I’ve used several kinds of plastic 
finishes and haven’t been happy with them. They don’t seem to 
adhere or they soak in and look as though nothing has been 
applied. 

Jack Parker, Joseph, Oregon 

You need a finish appropriate for ironwood—one that pen¬ 
etrates and locks into the fibers. Synthetic varnishes, polyure¬ 
thanes and plastic finishes are all inappropriate because they 
form a film that sits on top of the wood and may not bond properly 
with it. When I work with extremely hard, dense, resinous woods, 
I choose an oil finish. You can choose from among several types 
depending on how much protection you need. The September 
1989 issue of Popular Woodworking (^50) contains my directions 
for making and applying your own simple oil finishes. Much of the 
success of this type of finish depends on having a flawless, 
super-smooth surface. It’s also a good idea when working with 
woods like ironwood to warm the solution for maximum penetra¬ 
tion, and to add a bit more japan drier and wait longer between 
coats. This type of finish can be renewed or touched up quite 
easily. For more durability, follow up with a coat of paste wax. 

For a more waterproof or wear-resistant finish on ironwood, 
try one of the commercial penetrating oils or sealers. Watco 
Danish Oil will give moderate protection and should be compat¬ 
ible with the wood. Benjamin Moore’s Scandinavian Oil Finish 
contains the most solids of all the finishes of this type, andean be 
built up into quite a durable coating with enough coats. Apply it 
with a brush, allowing it soak in for a few minutes and then 
removing all surplus with soft rags. This way, only the amount that 
penetrates will be left on the wood—a method that should do 
away with any bonding problems you’ve had. @ 



FORTABLESAWS 


Item No. W1104 

A must for every safety conscious woodworker! Yellow wheels 
turn clockwise and prevent material kickback on tablesaws. All 
Board Buddies' effectively maintain even pressure against the 
machine's table and fence, providing cleaner cuts and safer 
operation. Optional sliding track available. 

FOR SHAPERS 

Item No. W1105 

Green wheels turn in two direc¬ 
tions for reversible shaper op¬ 
erations. Board Buddies are 
constructed of die-cast alumi- 
numandnon-marring neoprene 
rubber wheels and are fully ad¬ 
justable for different material 
widths and thicknesses. Op¬ 
tional sliding track available. 

EOR RADIAL 
ARM SAWS 

Item No. W1106 

Orange wheels turn counter¬ 
clockwise and prevent kickback. 

Board Buddies’' come two to a 
setand mountdireclly toashop- 
made auxiliary wood fence. 

Optional sliding track available. 


(GUARDS REMOVED FROM MACHtNES FOR PHOTO CLARITY.) 


1 Board Buddies' are sold through quality retail and 

1 mail order dealers. Contact the dealer nearest you. 
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Tried and True 


by Graham Blackburn 


Making Your Point 


“Measure twice and cut once" is good 
advice, but marking carefully is equally 
important. Too often we pay scant atten¬ 
tion to how we measure and mark—and 
end up with poorly fitting work. Any old 
pencil used with the nearest measuring 
tape may not be right for the job. 

For house framing and working with 2 X 
4’s, measuring to the nearest Vs" is suffi¬ 
cient. When carpenters need more accu¬ 
racy, they say so many inches and a “fat” 
eighth, or five eighths and a “hair,” or so 
many eighths “full” (or “bare”). To mark 
such measurements on construction grade 
lumber, a normally sharpened pencil is 
fine. But cabinetmaking, finish carpentry, 
and furniture making require more care. I’ll 
examine tools used to measure and mark 

Graham Bfackburn is a furniture maker in Rio 
del Mar, California, and the author of many 
books on woodworking including The Illustrated 
Book of Housebuilding and Carpentry. 




Figure 1. 
Snapping A Line 


Figure 2. 

Wooden Reei, Line & Chalk 



wood, and discuss 
how to use them to achieve the accuracy 
needed for the job at hand. 

Pencil and Chalk 

In my experience the carpenter’s pen¬ 
cil, an extra thick-leaded, oval pencil, barely 
serves even for rough carpentry unless 
constantly sharpened to a flat point. Its 
oval shape, while presenting a good sur¬ 
face for lumberyard ads, makes it hard to 
keep handily tucked behind the ear. It’s 
useful for making large marks on concrete 
orfoundation work, butthe soft lead quickly 
wears down to a point a good V4" thick. 

More useful, especially in woodworking 
and finish carpentry, is a regular pencil of 
medium hardness sharpened either to a 
conical or chisel-like point. Pencils la¬ 
beled “H” keep their point longer but leave 
a fainter line. Pencils labeled “B” leave 
nice black marks but wear very quickly. 

The ideal is a pencil marked “HB” indicat¬ 
ing medium hardness and a 
fairly visible degree of 
blackness. 

Pencils often leave an 
impression, however, and their 
graphite is not as easily removed as 
a mark made with chalk. The same 
goes for ballpoint pens, felt-tipped pens, 
and other ink markers. Felt markers are 
especially liable to leave marks that bleed 
far beyond the point you’re marking. 

Chalk has thus long been used to mark 
wood. Before encased lines, woodenreels 
(Figure 2) were common. You wound the 
line by hand around the reel when not in 
use. To “chalk it up,” you rubbed the line 
against a solid lump of chalk. Nowadays 
we have the encased chalk line (Figure 1), 
especially useful for marking a long, straight 
line on plywood, gypsum board, and other 
long pieces. The line is pulled from the 
case and stretched tautly between two 
end points, and then “snapped” smartly so 


that a line 
of chalk is shaken 
off the string onto the work. To pro¬ 
duce a perfectly straight line, you must lift 
the string or cord perpendicularly—not at 
an angle to the work. The tighter the line is 
stretched the less it will have to be lifted, 
and the more accurate will be the mark. 

Knives and Awls 

When more precision is needed, nei¬ 
ther chalk nor graphite will do. In these 
cases the best method of marking is to use 
some form of incision. Often this means 
scratching a line with a knife edge or sharp 
point. Depending on the sharpness of the 
tool, this method makes possible accuracy 
up to V 64 ". 

Most awls—all basically no more than 
sharp metal points with wooden handles— 
are intended primarily for making small 
holes. They include belt awls, brad awls, 
carpet awls, magazine awls (containing 
different sizes of points within their 
handles), marking awls, peg awls, scratch 
awls, stabbing awls, and upholsterer’s awls. 
Long-bladed scratch awls (Figure 3) are 
best for marking with since the blade length 
enables them to reach into otherwise inac¬ 
cessible places, as when scribing around 
dovetails to lay out the matching pins. 

The common marking awl (Figure 3)— 
a much shorter tool often provided with a 
small metal cap at the end of the handle, 
allowing the tool to be hit with a hammer 
without damaging the handle—is far com¬ 
moner. But not only is the blade often too 
short, it’s also considerably stouter than 
that of a scratch awl and is rarely sold with 
anything more than the mildest of sharp 
points. This is because the tool is intended 
to be driven into the wood—which might 
break off a thinner point. 

Knives intended for marking are made 
in a variety of designs. A design once so 
common that it virtually constituted the 
standard bench knife is the Sloyd knife 
(Figure 4). This is only useful for marking 
if the blade is kept sharp and the tip pointed. 

Composite marking awls and marking 
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blades (Figure 5) also exist, but since 
they are double-ended and have no 
handle, they can be dangerous. 

A useful traditional Japanese tool is the 
marking knife (Figure 6). Usually sold 
unhandled, it should be provided with both 
a handle and a sheath before use. Made of 
laminated steel, it can take a very sharp 
edge and should be sharpened with the 
same care as a high quality chisel. Its 
characteristic, diagonally formed single¬ 
bevel blade is well suited for marking in 
combination with straightedges and try 
squares, since the flat side of the blade 
allows you to draw it along the guiding tool 
with utmost accuracy. 

It’s often helpful when marking layout 
lines to make the mark with the sharp point 


of an awl or knife, and then, using an 
extremely sharp pencil, run the point along 
the scribed line. This makes the line more 
visible and avoids the danger of having 
strong grain deflect a thin pencil point. 

Although there are a number of other 
tools that mark, most of them do so as a 
function of some other purpose, such as 
the various marking and mortise gauges 
used to scribe lines, and instruments such 
as compasses that can be used in wood¬ 
working to mark lines. The tools described 
above, however, comprise all that you’ll 
need for general marking. 

Measuring and Guiding 

Marking is rarely enough—you usually 
need a measuring or guiding device. This 
means not only a calibrated and gradu¬ 
ated rule or tape, but also an edge— 
straight or curved—against which to guide 
the marking instrument. 

The unit of measurement is unimpor¬ 
tant. Although inches and feet are com¬ 
mon in America, and the metric system is 
the norm in other parts of the world, any 
standard will work if used consistently. Of 
course, it helps if your tools are made in the 


same units as the measurement system 
you use—so that a V 4 " groove may be 
conveniently cut with a Ya" chisel—but 
relative proportion is more important in 
good design than actual measurement. 
Nevertheless, using straightedges, try 
squares, bevels, and other guiding and 
layout tools graduated with some form of 
calibration is invariably an advantage. 

Straightedges, Rules And Tapes 

A simple length of straight wood may 
serve as a convenient straightedge for 
testing and marking. It may be made in 
almost any size convenient for the job at 
hand, but remember that a good straight¬ 
edge should be straight two ways: along 
the flat and along the edge. Test by draw¬ 
ing a line with the straightedge; then flip it 
over and check the edge against the line. 
Remember that under different conditions 
some woods remain more dimensionally 
stable than others. If you intend keeping a 
user-made straightedge for any length of 
time, it pays to make it out of a relatively 
straight-and close-grained wood such as 
mahogany or maple. 

For extreme accuracy—indeed, for ac- 



Figure 5. Combination Marking Knife And Marking Awl 




curacy greater than it’s possible to take 
advantage of with a material so essentially 
alive and changing as wood—a machinist’s 
straightedge is the best possible device for 
ensuring both maximum flatness and- 
straightness. Despite its apparent simplic¬ 
ity (usually ungraduated), the machinist’s 
straightedge is an expensive precision in¬ 
strument. It should be handled with care, 
laid down flat, protected from extremes of 
temperature, and kept in a case when not 
in use. If you do all this, you will have at 
your disposal a sure way of gauging per¬ 
fect joints. 

One wooden straightedge graduated in 
inches may be used to measure distances, 
but two ungraduated straightedges may 
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continued 


also be useful for measuring distances not 
otherwise conveniently measurable. Such 
a pair of straightedges are known as pinch- 
rods> and can be used to take off inside 
measurements as shown in Figure 7. You 
can also use a pair of short wooden straight¬ 
edges to measure flatness, twisting, or 
winding in a board or of a surface (such as 
your benchtop) by employing them as wind¬ 
ing sticks (see Popular Woodworking's?, 
November 1990). 

Graduated metal rules come in a vari¬ 
ety of lengths from as short as a foot to as 
much as six feet. Some of the larger ones 
may be fitted with right-angled cross bars, 
enabling them to be used as giant T- 
squares or try squares, and are especially 
useful when measuring and marking large 
sheet material like composition board or 
dry wall. 

For many years woodworkers used fold¬ 
ing rules (Figure 8). There are some who 
still maintain that these have advantages 
as yet unsurpassed by the now more com¬ 
mon metal tape measure. Made in a vari¬ 
ety of lengths from six inches to four feet, 
and in several different folding patterns, 
the folding rule may be conveniently car¬ 
ried in an apron or back pocket. Skilled 
users become adept at flicking them open 
and shut, but the beginner may find him¬ 
self frustrated by a tool that always seems 
to be folded the wrong way! 

Another type of folding rule, equally 
awkward until you get used to it, is the zig¬ 
zag rule (Figure 8). This has the advan¬ 
tage of greater unsupported rigidity than a 
metal tape, but it’s more fragile. 

Both types of folding rule were made in 
an enormous variety of graduations, often 
with additional features such as protrac¬ 
tors, built-in levels, and imprinted tables. 
The addition of a sliding tongue allows you 



to take depth measurements as well as 
accommodate odd distances not easily 
measured by the length of one fold. The 
practice of importing many tools from Brit¬ 
ain led to some confusion regarding the 
system of graduation. British rules are 
graduated from left to right, but American 
rulesaregraduatedfrom rightto left! Which 
is better is up to you. 

Tapes—now invariably made of metal— 
were originally made of cloth. This has the 
advantage of lightness in great lengths, 
but is subject to wear and stretching and is 
now seldom seen. 

Squares and Bevels 

The last group to consider is a compli¬ 
cated group of measuring and guiding 
tools. The common try square and its 
adjustable cousin used for non-rectangu- 
lar work, the bevel, are familiar enough. 
Older models are invariably superior once 
their truth is checked and, if necessary, 
adjusted by a little draw-filing. Both old 
and new may be plain or graduated. 

Larger squares known as framing or 
carpenter’s squares (as useful in a furni¬ 
ture shop as on a building site) are famous 
for the tables and calibrations often in¬ 
scribed on them. They form the slide rule 
of woodworking, and can be as compli¬ 
cated to use. Whole books have been 
devoted to their use, detailing the ways 
whereby all manner of complicated cuts 
and angles can be reckoned and marked 
with precision. 

Marking Techniques 



ments from a graduated rule, increase 
accuracy by holding the rule so the gradu¬ 
ation is in direct contact with the work. 
Since most rules are inscribed only on 
their top surface, this means tilting the rule 
so the actual indentation touchesthe work. 
If the marking instrument is sharp enough, 
it will ride in the indentation and your 
measurement will be precise. 

Metal tapes are usually provided with a 
hook at the end, fixed so that it moves by 
as much as its own thickness and thus 
allowing you to take accurate measure¬ 
ments with the hook over the end of the 
work or inside it. But you’ll achieve greater 
accuracy if you get into the habit of mea¬ 
suring from within the tape. Start from 
some other point than the very end—the 2” 
mark, for example—and subtract this 
amount from the final figure. The same 
procedure is especially advisable when 
using wooden rules since they usually 
become worn at the ends. 

Often you need to divide a piece into 
equal parts but there are no convenient 
units on your rule. The trick is to skew the 
rule or tape until the required number 
of divisions on the rule can be'fitted 
across the piece (Figure 9). 

One last tip for making your mark 
is to use what nature has provided 
you with—your own hand. Run a pen¬ 
cil down a piece of wood with one or 
two fingers of the hand holding the 
pencil hooked over the edge of the 
wood—you’ll achieve a remarkably 
consistent line. This is a down and 
dirty way of being able to dispense 
with a gauge, and with a little practice 
you’ll be able to duplicate measure¬ 
ments with surprising accuracy.!^ 


If you want extreme precision, you’ll 
need fine instruments. It’s also impor¬ 
tant to use them skillfully and with the 
appropriate guiding device. For in¬ 
stance, when taking off measure- 


Figure 8. Folding Rules 
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ALL-IN-ONE... 

• Bar Clamp • Straight Edge 

• Fence • Power Tool Guide 

Ab a FENCE or GUIDE, il attaches ten times taster 
than 'C damping and won't surlace mar wood. As a 
BAR CLAMP, the unique tow profile jaws enable tou 
to clamp butt-jointed comers (down to Vi" material) 
and also alkw edge damping. These clamps always 
lay flat (or easy assembly set-ups. World's fastest. 
most versatile bar damp! 

TWO SIZES AVAILABLE: 

24" Grip.$24.95 

SO" Grip (pane) size).$34 95 

ORDER TOLL-FREE! 

1 800 428-3809 (Inside Caittomla) 

1 800 228-1806 (Outside CA and including Canada) 





*SSEMBir CL«iP(NG 



Master Card. Visa. Check or Money Order. In California, add 6% sales tax 


WE PAY FREIGHT within Continental U.S.A. 


odman 


RDDMAM ACOMRANY^tNC, 


965 W. VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES. CA 90015 
( 213 ) 749-6441 




W ^ C ARttUJ E TOOLS, INC, j 
' Vi-'usi bMl jylon. HY 1 ’i 704 


5TELLAR QUALfTY BLADES with a super-smooth 
cut created for you —the professiona! wood¬ 
worker or craftsman. 

Designed to cut aluminum, Corian, Jamfnate, 
wood or any diffkxiit material with ease 

Our complete line of innovative products is as 
dose as your nearest distributor. Call or write for 
our complete catalog with safety guide and 
technical infonmatfon, or cail our professional 
staff for the technical assistance anytime 

"THE MADE IN AMERICA BLADE^' 

SflN FRRNCISCO • NEUJ YORH 


Econ-Abrasives 

WE MANUFACTURE ABHASAt BELTS ANY SIZE. ANY GRiH 


BELTS 

onrre assorth) unless otherwise speoheo 


1x30 

$ .7368 

3x24 

$.64ea 

1x42 

.7368 

3x27 

.87ea 

1X44 

.73ea 

4x21 3/4 

.96ea 

2 1/2x16 

.77 ea 

4x24 

.99 ea 

3X18 

.78 ea 

4x36 

1.2068 

3x21 

.81 ea 

6X46 

ai4ea 

3x23 3/4 

.B 4 ea 

21/4x80 

294ea 


WE MAKE ABRASIVE Ba.TS ANY SIZE. ANY onr. 


SHEETS; ( 9 X 11 ) 


HNISHING PAPER CABtNETPAPffl 


50/pk 100/pk 
80-A $10.00 $17.00 

100thnj280A 9.00 15.00 


NO LOAD PAPER 



50/pk 

100/pk 

40-D 

$17.00 

$32.00 

50-0 

16.00 

29.00 

60-D 

15.00 

27.00 

80-D 

14.00 

25.00 

100 thru 150C 13.00 

23.00 


180-A thru 400-A 50/pk 100/pk 
$11.00 $19.00 


JUMBO CLEANING 
STICK $a80 


WET/DRY PAPER 

220 thru eOOA 50/pk 100/pk 
$14.00 $24.00 


•OTHER ITEMS* 

*WIDE BELTS 
*ROLLS 
*FLAP WHEELS 
*PUMP SLEEVES 
*PSA DISCS 
BROUTER BITS 
*WOOD GLUE 


Econ-Abrasives 


P. O. Box Pe65021 
Plano. TX 75086 
(214)377-9779 



•MINIMUM ORDER $25.00 
•MasterCard, VISA, or Check 
•SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
•CALL FOR FREE 1991 CATALOG 


TX & NV Add Sales Taxes 
Continental U. S. Shipping 
Charges add S5.50 


NATIONAL (800)367-4101 


CRYDERMAN PRODUCTIONS INC. 

presents 



SHOWS 


CENTRAL ONTARIO SHOW 
OCT 18-20 (4-10,11-9,11-6) 

METRO EAST TRADE CENTRE 

BROCK RD. N., PICKERING 

EVERYTHING FOR THE 
WOOD ENTHUSIAST! 

Meet The Pros: 

Mike Russell, Jeff 
Parsons, Rick 
Rosendahl, Hal 
McGray 

519-351-8344 








To receive sale prices nseSale ^51 


Ft. Worth. TX 76117 


1-5/8" Sawtooth Hanga- 

$ 4.00 

/ 100 

$ 3.00 /100 

2-3/4” Sawtooth Hanger 

$ 4.50 

/ 100 

$3.50/100 

5/8" Picture Hanger 

$ 2.00 

/ 100 

S 1.50 /100 

1-7/8” Picture Hanger 

$ 4.50 

/ 100 

$ 400/100 

3/8" Bead 

$ 3.25 

/ 100 

$ 3.00 /100 

1/2" Bead 

$ 3.50 

/ 100 

$ 3.25 /100 

5/8" X 3/4” Spool 

$ 5.00 

1 100 

$ 450 / 100 

3/4" X 1” Spool 

$ 6.50 

/ 100 

$ 6.00 /100 

M/4” X 1/4" Heart 

$ 7.50 

/100 

$ 6.50 /100 

2-1/2 X 1/4" Heart 

$ 5.50 

/ 25 

$5.00/ 25 

2-1/2" Hen Egg 

$12.50 

/ 25 

$10.50/ 25 

4-1/4" Goose Egg 

$ 3.00 

/ EA 

$ 2.50 / EA 


EXPIRES 9-30-91 


1 - 800 - 722-0311 


FREE 

With Order PARTS 

CATALOG $1.00 

We accept M/C, VISA 
Check, or M.O. All orders 
add $4.00 Han dlin g 
TX add 7% tax. Canada add 30% 
aska, Hawaii add 15% for freight. 


2-3/4" Spoke Wheel 
1" Wheel 
1-1/4’’ Wheel 

1- 1/2" Wheel 
r Wheel 

Axle peg for above pegs 

2- 3/8" Little Man 
1" Treaded Tire 
1-1/4" Treaded TVe 
1-1/2" Treaded Tire 


$ 1.00 / EA $ .80 / EA 

$ 6.00 / 100 S 4.00 / 100 

$ 8.00 / 100 S 5.50 / 100 

SIO.OO /100 S 7.50 /100 
$18.00 I 100 $15.50 (100 

$ 5.00 / 100 $ 3.00 /100 

$18.00 / 100 $16.00 /100 

$10.00 / 100 $ 8.00 /100 

$12.00 / 100 $10.50 /100 

$14.00 / 100 $13.00 /100 


$13.00 /100 
$ 8.00 /100 
$11.50 /100 

$11.00/100: 

$ 5.00/100' 
$1.50/100 
$ 7.00 / 100' 
$ 12.00 / 100 . 
$ .40 / EA 


1- 3/8" Candle Cup 
5/8" Candle Cup 
3-1/2" Shaker Peg 

2- 7/16" Medium Peg 
1-3/4" Mini Peg 

3/8" or 1/2" Birch Button 
M/2” Spindle 
2" Spindle 
5-3/4” Spindle 


$18.00 / 100 
$10.00 / 100 
$15.00 / 100 
$14.00 / 100 
$ 7.50 / 100 
$ 2,00 /100 
$10.00 I 100 
$14.00 / 100 
S .50/EA 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 
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by James A. Johnson 

Here’s a fine way to display plants and 
flowers, dolls, toys, and other collectibles. 
With a stenciled or tole painted finish, it 
looks great all by itself. The full-size pat¬ 
terns in the PullOut™ Plans section of the 
magazine provide two different designs in 
two sizes, and can easily be modified to 
suit your taste or home decor. The smaller 
version goes together with butt joints and 
a few finishing nails, while the larger model 
requires stopped grooves in the sides to 
hold the back and seat boards. 

I used 1X12 pine for the sides, seat 
and back, and a narrower board for the 
brace. If you’re making the smaller size 
bench, you’ll need boards about 7 V 2 wide 
for the sides, and you might want to plane 
all the stock for the smaller bench down to 
V 2 ” thick. Transfer the patterns, including 
the hearts and construction lines, to the 
Jim Johnson crafts wood in Brunswick, Ohio. 


wood and use a scroll saw to cut 
out the curved pieces. A saber 
saw will do, but you may find it 
difficult keeping the edge square 
with the surface. The secret is to 
cut very slowly. Cut the back 
and the brace curves, too. Now 
put the back and the brace on 
the seat and cut them all the same length. 
If you’re making the larger bench, trim V4" 
off each end of the brace because the seat 
and back will be let into grooves in the 
sides. 

Use a square to draw a light centerline 
on the back of the back (B) and the brace 
(D). Don’t press hard because the line 
must be removed. The heart cut-outs 
should line up on the centerlines. If you 
have a scroll saw, cutting them out is a 
piece of cake. Otherwise, you may want to 
modify the pattern slightly so they can be 
cut with a drill and saber saw. Drill a pair of 


holes between and 1V 2 " diameter, de¬ 
pending on the size heart you want, so 
they overlap slightly at the centerline. Then 
drill a small hole on the centerline just 
below to locate the bottom of the heart. 
Draw lines tangent to the larger holes to 
the smaller one, and carefully cut them 
with the saber saw. 

If you’re making the smaller bench, 
clamp the two sides together and drill three 
evenly spaced Vie" or % 2 " holes for the 
nails that will hold the back. Locate them 
as shown on the full-size pattern. Do the 
same for the five or six nails that hold the 
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For the smaller bench, try this method 
for easy and accurate assembly. Use a 
marking gauge to scribe a centerline down 
the end edges of the seat, back and brace. 
Score the lines as deep as you can com¬ 
fortably make them. Now drive a 4d finish¬ 
ing nail through the holes you drilled in the 
side pieces. The tips of the nails in the end 
holes should protrude about Vs". Fit these 
nail points into the grooves you just scribed 
in the edges of the other parts. When 
they’re lined up, pound the nails almost 
flush. 

Turn the job over and repeat the work 
on the other side. Set the nail heads and 
finish the holes with a little wood filler. 

If you’ve cut dadoes and rabbets for the 
larger bench, drill holes for nails and apply 
glue in the grooves. Assemble the pieces 
and drive the nails home. You won’t need 
clamps, but be sure the assembly is square. 

A little hand sanding to “break” the 


seat to each side, and for the two nails 
securing the brace. The drill will go through 
one side piece and mark the other. Then 
separate the two and finish drilling the 
holes in the second piece. This method 
saves time and is accurate. A drill press is 
fine, but a portable drill can do the job. 

For the larger bench, cut a stopped 
dado across the side for the seat as shown 
on the pattern and a stopped rabbet for the 
back piece. Use a straight bit in the router, 
set the depth to V4”, and clamp a straight¬ 
edge to the piece to guide the tool. After 
cutting the groove to the same width as the 
boards you’re using, square up the stopped 
end with a sharp chisel and check the fit. 
Use the router to cut the rabbet for the 
back, too. 

Now you’re ready to sand all the pieces. 
I used 60-grit to remove all scratches and 
marks, and finished with 100-grit which 
left the pine smooth enough for finishing. 


edges slightly 
completes the 

_ woodworking. 

ft Don’t overdo 
this part—you 
don’t want them noticeably 
^rounded. Washing the surfaces 
down with mineral spirits will remove all 
sanding dust. Apply a coat of sealer to fill 
the pores so paint or stain will take smoothly 
and evenly. 

If you like the berry vine motif in the 
photo, transfer the stencil design to card 
stock and cut it out with a sharp knife. 
Using the supplies listed above, put very 
little paint on the brush tip and “stomp” it 
through the stencil. Use varying amounts 
to achieve shading effects. Furniture wax 
will finish the job unless it will be displayed 
outdoors; then a waterproof varnish or 
lacquer should be used.lWI 


2/4" wide X W deep 
stopped rabbet 


Miniature Deacon's Bench 


Cutting List 


Part 


Smaller Bench 


20%" 


25V£" 


1 D Vt 3V2" 25y2” ^ 4 " 5 V 4 ’' 38" brace 


Larger Bench 


11V4" 


MW 


29W 


Piece 


sides 


back 


seat 


Stencil Painting Supplies 


Delta acrylic paints {Vintage Wine, Mafdon and Christmas Green) 


V 2 " flat stencil brush 


Adjust the width of the 
rabbets and dadoes to match 
the thickness of your stock. 


Deacon’s Bench Assembly 


5/4" wide 
X V4' deep 
stopped 
dado 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 




by Donald Lee 

When I read the “Design Your Own 
Furniture” article (PW#53, March 1990), I 
was inspired. I decided I wanted to design a 
nightstand that would be unique, yet rela¬ 
tively easy and inexpensive to build. I also 
wanted someone to be able to build it with 
just a few power tools if necessary. I came 
up with a design I feel even an inexperi¬ 
enced woodworker could enjoy building. 

I decided to use poplar for the framework 
and drawer faces and birch plywood for the 
panels. Keeping in mind the grain patterns 
and finished hues of the woods, use what¬ 
ever fits best in your home. 

Cut the face frame stiles (A) and rails (B) 
to the designated Cutting List dimensions. 
Set these pieces aside for now. You’ll be 
making the rabbet and dado cuts in them 
later, along with some other parts. 

Next, cut the drawer frame sides (C), 
ends (D), and kickers (E). Although there 
are only three drawers, you’ll need an addi¬ 
tional frame for structural support around 
the top of the unit. The drawer frames will 
take a lot of wear, so be sure to use hard¬ 
wood. 

The frame for the top and bottom of the 
night stand are the same; refer to the Cut¬ 
ting List and cut four pieces for the sides (F) 
and four pieces for the ends (G). 

Cutting Lap Joints 

Now you’re ready to cut the deep 
dadoes and rabbets for the lap joints in the 
materials you’ve prepared. Remember, what 
you really want is the exact width and half of 
the exact thickness of the overlapping piece, 
so measure and cut accordingly. Set your 
dado blade to its widest setting, and at a 
depth that removes half the thickness of 
your material. Clamp a stop block to the 
fence to establish the shoulder of the rab¬ 
bet, and make repeat cuts to remove the 
rest of the waste. 

Start with the pieces for the top and 

Donaid Lee is a woodworker from Cressona, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Cutting List 


Figure 1. Nightstand Assembly 


bottom frames (F and G), and cut a W 
deep by 3^/8" wide rabbet on the end of 
each piece (see Figure 1). You'll want the 
side pieces to lap over the end pieces on 
the surface to be displayed, so match the 
wood before cutting. For these pieces, set 
the stop block at 3 ^/q" from the outside of 
the blade. 

When you’re done with that setup, move 


the stop block to 2 V 2 " from the outside of 
the blade to cut the rabbets for the drawer 
frame members (sides, ends, and kick¬ 
ers) as shown in Figure 2 . Cut the rabbets 
on the same side for each piece. Next, take 
the drawer frame sides and measure 8 V 2 " 
and 11 " inches in from one end on each, 
and cut dadoes between those marks 
to accept the kickers. 


272 '" 


IOV2'' ® 


191/2-- 


1" J L 

Figure 2. Drawer Frame 



11 ". 


- 572" 


Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

3 / 4 - 

1 5/8" 

24" 

face frame 
stiles 

4 

B 

3 / 4 - 

15/8" 

20 " 

face frame 
rails 

8 

C 

3 / 4 " 

272" 

1972" 

drawer frame 
sides 

8 

D 

3 / 4 " 

2 V 2 " 

11 " 

drawer frame 
ends 

4 

E 

3 / 4 " 

272" 

11 " 

drawer frame 
kickers 

4 

F 

3 / 4 ” 

35 / 8 " 

24" 

top/bottom 
frame sides 

4 

G 

3 / 4 - 

CO 

15" 

top/bottom 
frame ends 

2 

H 

1 / 2 " 

11" 

24" 

side panels 

6 

1 

3/8" 

1" 

1072" 

drawer guides 

1 

J 

1 / 2 " 

8 V 2 " 

1772" 

top inset 

1 

K 

1 / 2 " 

1972" 

24" 

back panel 

4 

L 

3 / 4 " 

172" 

24" 

corner posts 

3 

M 

3 / 4 " 

672" 

175 / 8 " 

drawer fronts 

6 

N 

V 2 " 

572" 

972" 

drawer sides 

3 

0 

V2" 

5" 

16 V 8 " 

drawer backs 

3 

P 

1 / 4 " 

1678" 

972" 

drawer 

bottoms 
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For the face frame, cut a ^/a" deep 
by1 W wide rabbet on the end of each stile 
and rail as shown in Figure 3, keeping 
them on the same side of each piece. For 
the stiles you’ll want to keep your best 
surface on the opposite side of the cuts, 
while for the rails you'll want the preferred 
surface on the same side as the cuts. 
Measure in from each end of the stiles 
7 ^/i 6" and 9Vie" to locate the dadoes for 
the center rails (See Figure 3). Set up and 
cut each of these on the same sides as the 
rabbet cuts. 

At this point you are ready to glue and 


clamp all the lap joints you’ve prepared. 
Dry assemble each section, and check to 
make sure they are square and the pieces 
flush with each other. When you are 
satisfied, spread the glue evenly on each 
joint you are clamping, checking again 
that they are square and the edges are 
tight. Let them set over night. 

More Machining 

When the face frame assembly is dry, 
cut a V 2 " by I/ 2 " rabbet on the back of the 
stiles to accept the side panels (H) as 
shown in Figure 6. Next, cut out the arcs 


on the ends of the top and bottom frame 
assemblies using the full-size pattern in 
the PullOut'^'^ Plans. You can also cut the 
drawer guides (I) and screw them to the 
drawer frames (see Figure 2). 

Use a 3/8" rabbeting bit with a roller 
guide to rout out a V 2 " deep by wide 
rabbet around the top inside edge of the 
top frame and square the corners with a 
chisel. There are a lot of possibilities when 
it comes to the inset piece. You could use 
V' 2 " smoked glass, marble, or Corian®. 
Another option is to use V 2 " plywood and 
match the sides. If this is the way you go, 
then cut the piece with the grain running 
lengthwise. The dimensions of the inset 
piece (J) are given in the Cutting List, but, 
for accuracy, check the actual dimensions 
after you’ve routed the rabbet. 

Preparing the V 2 " plywood side panels 
(H) is the next step in the process. Cut both 
sides to the Cutting List’s dimensions. Set 
these aside and cut the V 2 " plywood back 
panel (K) to size. 

Figure 4 shows the locations for the 
rabbets and dadoes on the side and back 
panels but it's best to use your face frame 
dimensions as a reference. You want the 
top surface of the drawer frames to be 
flush with the top of the rails on the face 
frame. As you cut these dadoes and rab¬ 
bets, make sure the sides mirror each 
other so you end up with both a right and 
a left. 

Next cut the four corner posts (L) to 
size. Before you cut out the arc, cut the V- 
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and a countersink so the heads of the 
screws will be slightly inset. Before you 
turn it over, put glue along the back of each 
of the four corner posts (in the V-groove) 
and attach each with one screw through 
the bottom frame and into the post. 

Attach the top in pretty much the same 
way, but using only a couple screws in 
each corner: one for the corner post and 
one into the corner of the top interior sup¬ 
port piece. You’ll also need to countersink 
the holes V 4 " so they can be plugged. Use 
a W plug cutter to cut your plugs out of 
some of your scrap hardwood. The plugs 
only need a tittle glue and look best if the 
grain is running parallel. Sand them down 
when they’re dry. 

To get a smooth finish, start by sanding 
thoroughly with 100-grit sandpaper and 
work your way up to 220. I sealed the 
sanding with a mixture of three parts min¬ 
eral spirits to one part boiled linseed oil. I 
choose to go with the natural wood hues, 
but you could stain to a desired color at this 
point. For the finish I used a mixture of two 
parts boiled linseed oil and one part tur¬ 
pentine. Rub each coat in and let it dry 
completely. Between coats go over the 
surface with #0000 steel wool. It will take 
several coats, but the results are worth it. 

After the final coat of oil is applied, let it 
dry for several days and then rub in pure 
lemon oil and buff dry using a circular 
motion. Once you’re done you will have a 
unique piece of furniture that will enhance 
your home while giving you years of prac¬ 
tical service.!^ 


shown in Figure 5. Assemble the drawers 
with glue and nails. Don’t glue the bottom 
in place; just slip it into the groove afterthe 
four sides are assembled, and nail it into 
the drawer back. 

T 0 assemble the case, lay the back on 
top of four pipe clamps positioned at each 
dado. Spread some glue in the dadoes 
and set the four drawer frame assemblies 
in place. Spread glue in the side dadoes, 
fit them to the rest of the assembly, tighten 
the clamps, and place four clamps across 
the front in the same position. Make sure 
the assembly is square and then let it dry. 
Later, install and glue on the face frame. 

Attach the bottom with glue and IV 2 " 
#8 flathead wood screws into the sides. 
Predrill the holes with a tapered drill bit 


groove on the back side. Adjust the 
on the table saw blade to 45° and set the 
fence from the outside edge of the 
blade where it enters the table. Set the 
blade height to around ^/s", and make a 
few test cuts on some scrap, adjusting 
until you get the correct depth. Trace the 
full-size pattern for the posts from the 
PullOut™ Plans section to each post, and 
carefully cut out each arc. Clamping and 
sanding the four pieces together will give 
you more uniformity. 


Making the Drawers 

The next phase of construction is to 
make the drawers. Cut the drawer fronts 
(M), sides (N), back (O), and bottoms (P) 
to size and rabbet and dado the parts as 


Figure 5. Drawer Assembly 


deep rabbet 


^/ 8 >" deep X V2'' wide 
dado 


^/a" deep X V4" 
wide dado 
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Advanced Te 


oning 


Jig 



4" bolt 


by Jeff Greef 

This table saw tenoning jig is accurate 
and highly adjustable—you can easily fine 
tune tenon thickness—but you don’t have 
to wear a precision machinist’s cap to build 
it. The idea of the jig is to hold the work 
vertically on the saw or router table so you 
can make cuts on the end of it. This isn’t 
safe to do on stock table saw fences be¬ 
cause they aren’t high enough to stabilize 
the piece. It will make open mortises too, 
and you can use it to cut spline kerfs for 
end-joining pieces like picture frames. 
The accuracy is very close because 
you adjust for tenon thickness by turning 
bolts. You can make two dozen accurate 
tenons in a half hour or less. Try that by 
hand. 

The jig consists of a moveable carrier 
structure and a base with a guide strip 
which rides in your miter gauge slot. The 
carrier bolts onto the base through slots, 
allowing it to be moved. You determine 
how far from the blade you want the carrier 
by turning a bolt which threads through a 
T-nut in the base. The bolt butts against 
the carrier, and when the bolts that secure 
the carrier are released, the adjustment 
bolt pushes it toward the blade. A spring 
keeps the carrier in constant contact with 

Jeff Greef works wood and writes wood- 
related journalism in Santa Cruz, California. 


S 

o 


the bolt; when you retract it, 
the carrier also retracts. 

To keep the carrier face 
parallel to the blade, wooden 
ways butt up against the sides of the 
carrier. You fine tune them with bolts held 
by T-nuts so the carrier moves freely back 
and forth without slop. 

Base Plate and Frame Pieces 

Transfer the full-size pattern for the 
base plates (A and B) from the PullOut™ 
Plans to V2” plywood. Also cut out the 


X 
Ml 


vertical and 
ntal carrier plates 
(C and D). Make the rest from 
hardwood scraps. The bolts need 
something firm to contact, and hardwood 
ways will hold up best. Do not use oak—it’s 
not very stable and will probably move, 
resulting in a curved way. Plywood is best 
for the wide pieces for the same reason. 
Wide hardwood pieces are fine, however, 
for the triangular supports (E) holding the 
carrier face because a lot of screws will go 
intotheiredges. Wood is most stable along 
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Cut the base and carrier plates 
from plywood. Use hardwood 
for the rest, including the trian¬ 
gular carrier supports. 




the grain, so to ensure that the vertical 
plate of the carrier stays at 90° to the 
horizontal plate, run the grain parallel to 
the hypotenuse (long side) of these trian¬ 
gular supports. 

Both the carrier and base subassem¬ 
blies include U-shaped hardwood frames. 
Cut the base (F and G) and the carrier 
frame pieces (H and I) as dimensioned in 
the Cutting List. While you’re at it, cut the 
base ways (J), carrier ways (K), and the 
spring block (L)—all parts you’ll need com¬ 
ing up. The frame pieces are joined with 


_ 

tenons in slots as shown in the Figures 
here and on page 29. To make the tenons 
you need to make your tenoning jig, set the 
length of the tenon as the distance from 
the fence to the outer edge of the blade, 
and the thickness by the blade height. 
Multiple passes across each side of the 
tenon eliminate the waste. Make the slots 
in the base frame end (F) long enough to 
accept both the side piece (G) tenon and 
the base way (J) tenon, as shown in the 
Figures. Check the fit, but don’t glue up the 
frames yet. 


After cutting tenons and drilling boit and 
dowel holes in the base frame pieces, apply 
glue and clamp them together squarely. Then 
glue and screw the frame to the base. 

Assemble The Base Frame 

Inside the base U-frame on either side 
of the carrier are two base ways (J) which 
push against the carrier ways (K). The 
base ways are not secured to anything 
because they must move. They’re held in 
place by short lengths of V 2 " diameter 
dowel (M) fixed in the frame sides (G). The 
dowel extends to fit into a hole in the way 
(see the Figures and photo above). Drill 
the side pieces and glue in the dowels. Drill 
the hole in the way a bit larger, or trim the 
dowel end so the way moves freely on it. 

Now drill holes in the base frame sides 
and end for five T-nuts. They hold the V4" 
X 4" main adjusting bolt and the four V4" X 
1 V2" bolts that fine tune the ways and keep 
the carrier face parallel to the blade. The 
V 4 " T-nuts / used require holes. I 
countersunk their tops flush with the sur¬ 
face. Makethecountersinkwithabitwhose 
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diameter is the same size or larger than the 
diameter of the T-nut flange. 

Once the T-nuts are installed, apply 
glue only in the ends of the slot in the base 
frame end piece (F), and clamp it to the 
side pieces (G). Be sure the subassembly 
is square. When dry, glue and screw the 
frame to the upper base plate (B). 

Next, cut a tenon in each base way (J) 
that will fit into the same slot in the base 
frame end piece. Cut this tenon just slightly 
thinner than the frame side piece tenon so 
the base way is free to move in the slot. 

Build The Carrier 

The carrier U-frame has four slots— 
two through each carrier frame side piece 
(H)—to receive the bolts that secure the 
carrier to the base. Make these slots by 
drilling a series of holes and then clearing 


Advanced Tenoning Jig 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

V 2 

16" 

20" 

lower base plate 

1 

B 

V 2 

14" ‘ 

17Va" 

upper base plate 

2 

c 

Ve" 

10 V 4 " 

12" 

carrier plates 

1 

D 

V 2 

872" 

9" 

carrier bottom 

2 

E 


8 V 2 " 

9" 

triangular supports 

1 

F 



I 3 V 2 " 

base frame end 

2 

G 


IVe" 

10" 

base frame sides 

2 

H 


IVe" 

SVz" 

carrier frame sides 

1 

I 


IVa" 

S'/V’ 

carrier frame end 

2 

J 


IVe" 

10" 

base ways 

2 

K 



m" 

carrier ways 

1 

L 

2'’ 

2" 

2" 

spring block 

2 

M 

W dia. 

1 V 4 " 

dowels 

1 

N 

^^"dia. 

8" 

dowel 

1 

0 


6" 

6" 

handle 

1 

P 

size to fit 

24" 

table slot guide 

Supplies 

9 

V^'T-nufs 

4 

V 4 " X1 Va" bolts with nuts 

4 

V4" X 2" bolts with fender washers 

1 

V4'’ X 4" bolt with nut 

1 

or greater dia. spring, length to fit 

1 

lever clamp 


the waste between the holes with a chisel. 
The slots need to be significantly wider 
than the thickness of the bolts that pass 
through them because the carrier must be 
able to move fore and aft a certain amount 
when you adjust the ways. I used V4" bolts 
and made the slots just over Vie" wide. 
Large fender washers atop the slots guar¬ 
antee that the bolt heads won’t crush the 
slot edges. You also need to cut these 
slots and the rectangular hole forthe spring 
block (L) in the carrier bottom (D) as shown 
in the Figure. Hold off on gluing up this U- 
frame a bit longer. 

Make the spring block and drill a hole in 
it large enough for a %" diameter dowel (N) 
to pass through loosely. This dowel holds 
the retraction spring in line so it won’t fly 
off. Fitting the dowel can be a bit tricky— 
you don’t want it to rub against the spring 
block and interfere with the travel of the 
carrier. To avoid this, make the hole in the 
spring block Vie" or more larger than the 
diameter of the dowel, but don’t make it 
larger than the diameter of the spring or 
the spring will slip into the hole. Exactly 
how high above the base plate the spring 
block hole should be depends on the thick¬ 
ness of the carrier bottom (D), because the 
hole and the dowel that goes through it 
must clear it. I used V2" plywood; if you use 
adifferentthickness,adjustthe hole height 
accordingly. Glue and screw the spring 
block onto the jig base so it protrudes 
through the hole in the carrier bottom (D). 

One end of the dowel fits into a V2" deep 
hole drilled in the carrier frame end piece 


(I), and the other into a similar hole in the 
vertical carrier plate (C) as shown in the 
Figures. Drill the hole forthe dowel through 
the /nner vertical plate only, so that when 
the outer plate is screwed down, it holds 
the dowel in place. The fit should be snug, 
but don’t glue the dowel in place yet. 

Once you’ve drilled the V2" deep hole 
for the dowel in the end piece (I), you’re 
ready to glue and clamp all three carrier 
frame pieces together. Again, make sure 
they go together squarely. When the frame 
is dry, assemble the carrier—vertical and 
horizontal plates, triangular supports, and 
the U-frame—with glue and screws as 
shown in the Figures. Don’t attach the 
outer vertical carrier plate to the assembly 
yet, or you won’t be able to add the dowel 
and retractor spring. 

Assemble The Jig 

Place the carrier on the base so the 
spring block protrudes (see the photo be¬ 
low) and move the carrier to its fully re¬ 
tracted position. Feed the dowel through 
the hole in the inner vertical plate and pass 
it through the spring block about 1". Put the 
spring onto the end of the dowel (photo 
above right) and push the dowel farther, 
gradually working the spring onto the dowel. 
Once it’s in place and you’ve wiped a little 
glue in the hole in the carrier frame end 
piece, tap the dowel home and attach the 
outer vertical plate to the inner one. 

Make the handle (O) by tracing the 
pattern from a handsaw handle onto a 
thick chunk of wood and bandsaw it out. 


Once you’ve completed the carrier and the base, put them together and move the carrier 
to its fully retracted position. 
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Make sure the lower part of the handle 
clears the base frame and way. Since the 
handle is screwed to the carrier, it must be 
free to move with the carrier and cannot be 
attached to or rub against the base pieces. 

Mount The Jig On The Saw 

On either side of the carrier attach the 
carrier ways (K) which will contact the 
base ways (J). They must be parallel to 
each other, and the best way to guarantee 
that is to make certain the carrier sides are 
parallel when you build it. If the ways are 
not parallel, the result will be a wedging 
effect causing the carrier to bind against 
the base ways when it moves in one direc¬ 
tion and loosen when it moves in the other. 
When you install the carrier ways, if you 
find they’re not parallel, shim one side of 
one of them. Place tape, thin wood or 
cardboard between the way and carrier. 
The ways don’t have to be exactly 90° to 
the vertical carrier face, but they must be 
parallel to each other. 

Next, make a guide piece (P) to fit into 
the miter gauge slot in the saw table. This 
piece must slide freely in the slot but with 


no side-to-side slop. Any sideways move¬ 
ment will translate into inconsistent cuts, 
thwarting all your other efforts toward ac¬ 
curacy. Screw this piece to the bottom of 
the base, carefully locating it parallel to the 
carrier face and at such a distance from 
the face that, when the jig is placed in the 
guide slot, the carrier face is 1V 2 " from the 
blade when the carrier is fully retracted. 

Now place the jig in the slot, advance 
the carrier until it’s close to the blade, and 
raise the blade as high as it will go. You can 
now see just how parallel the carrier face 
is to the blade. Use the base way adjust¬ 
ment bolts to position the carrier face ex¬ 
actly parallel to the blade, and tighten the 
locking nuts on each bolt. Test the carrier’s 
movement back and forth along the ways; 
it should move freely with a little friction but 
not too much. Candle wax rubbed on the 
ways and between the carrier and base 
will help. 

Once you’ve adjusted the carrier, mark 
the locations of the four V4" X 2" bolts that 
secure it to the base, install V4" T-nuts in 
the upper base plate (B), and rbolt the 
carrier to it through the slots. 

Using The Jig To Cut Tenons 

A bolt-on lever clamp like the one in the 
photo on page 27 (available mail order 
from Woodworker’s Supply , tel. 800-645- 
9292, item #173-003) guarantees that the 
workpieces are held consistently when 
you use the jig. You can hold the pieces 
with your hand, but be sure to keep your 
fingers well away from the blade. Whether 
or not you use such a clamp, you must 
install a vertical fence on the carrier face. 
This butts against the back side of the 
workpiece, holds it vertically, and prevents 
the blade from throwing it toward you. It 


also reduces tearout from the blade which 
happens at the rear of the cut as the blade 
breaks through. Make the vertical fence as 
thick as the part you plan to cut so it 
provides tearout backup along the whole 
thickness of the part. Locate the screws 
that hold the fence well above the area of 
cut so the blade doesn’t hit them. 

There are several procedures you can 
follow to make a tenon. You can establish 
the shoulder of the tenon before using the 
jig by making a cut with the miter gauge, 
holding the part flat on the saw table and 
butting its end against the fence as shown 
above left in the illustration. Then use the 
jig to establish the tenon cheeks. First 
clamp the part into the jig and advance the 
carrier toward the blade. Set the carrier to 
cut the cheek thicker than is needed; cut 
one side, then flip the part and cut the 
other. Now you have a tenon that is too 
thick; gradually adjust the carrier’s posi¬ 
tion in small increments by turning the 
adjustment bolt just a little at a time, mak¬ 
ing test cuts with each adjustment until the 
resulting tenon is just the right thickness. 

You don’t need to make the shoulder 
cuts first—you can do them after the ten¬ 
oning cuts or not at all. In the latter case, 
you let the top of the blade establish the 
tenon shoulders. The result will be a little 
ragged, partly because of the direction of 
the cut and partly because the top of most 
blades leaves a “V.” You can avoid this by 
making the cuts with a dado set which will 
leave a flat shoulder, but the edges may 
still be a bit rough. For exposed shoulders 
that need to be clean, make shoulder cuts 
with the miter gauge. Use a backup piece 
attached to the miter gauge to control 
tearout at the back of the cut. @ 
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by Jacob Schulzinger 

With fewer and fewer patternmakers practicing their trade, it is 
important that we learn from them before their experience is lost. 
I visited two master patternmakers to discover what might be 
passed on to woodworkers. Much can be transmitted by the 
written word, but techniques must actually be practiced if they are 
to live on. 

A. E. “Red” Shrum started back in 1939 as an apprentice with 
Todd Ship Yards and is now one of but a few “precision 
patternmakers” in the United States. A precision patternmaker 
regularly produces patterns to tolerances of +/-.005". Frank 
Schneider started as an apprentice in Omaha in 1937. During 
World War [I he worked in the shipyards in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
where he made some of the 10,000 patterns that were needed for 
U. S. Navy submarines. 

Red’s shop is fairly typical of a patternmaker’s shop and is a 
woodworker’s dream. A 20" Oliver joiner, 24" Powermatic planer, 
36” Crescent bandsaw with 23" under the guide, and a huge 
Oliver sliding bed gap lathe that can turn a 5-foot diameter piece 
of work are some of the larger fine machines in his shop. You 
might think that making precision patterns would be a snap, but 
not so. These tools make the job easier, but it’s the craftsman who 
makes precision parts—not machines. 

“How can other woodworkers make their work more precise?” 
(asked Red. “Take pride. It’s pride in our work that makes us do 
better than we think we can. And practice—it takes over five years 
to make a good patternmaker.” Frank Schneider’s response was 
the same: “It’s the pride you get when you turn a drawing into a 
layout and the layout into a completed pattern. It’s in the total 
responsibility you take when you make something ail by yourself 
and then see it work." 

Jacob Schulzinger is an industrial engineer in the aerospace 
industry. Woodworking is his part-time business and hobby. 


When I told Red I wanted to tell woodworkers about 
patternmaking, he replied, “I can’t do that type of work. Those 
fellows perform miracles with their fingers. The finishing, the 
scraping and polishing, make the work absolutely beautiful. I can’t 
make joints like they do. I’ve had guys come in here when they see 
my machines to have their stock planed—that’s a pretty big 
planer over there—and some of them come back to show what 
they did with the wood. Beautiful work. Furnituremaking is a lot 
different from the work I do. They can build a piece that is Vs" 
larger than the plans call for and it looks great. If I make a pattern 
.015" out of tolerance it will be rejected." 


The man who was telling me he could never 
build a fine piece of furniture held some of the 
finest precision wood parts Td ever seen. While 
his pieces may not be as shiny and smooth as 
your last project, they are much more precise. 

What makes patternmaking so different? It’s the joinery, or 
lack of it. A pattern is designed to take lots of pounding. Pneu¬ 
matic tampers are used to compress the sand, and when the sand 
is properly cured, the pattern is turned upside down and the 
molded sand removed. The newer sands cure in the pattern 
instead of being baked, and take a bit of jarring to break loose. 
Patterns are built up in layers for strength. At one time, 
patternmakers used Baltic birch plywood, mahogany, and sugar 
pine, but the high cost of pine has forced them to drop that 
material. The built-up layers are glued in position using the same 
glues woodworkers use, but instead of applying it to both sur¬ 
faces, patternmakers put it on one and “wring” the two parts 
together to spread it evenly. Parts are held in place with clamp 
dogs and parallel or bar clamps, or they may be secured with 
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small wire nails if it’s an area that won’t be worked on later. 
Because they don’t use joints in their build-ups, they rely on flat 
surfaces and square edges for aligning the parts. This explains 
the need for cast iron assembly tables, and for the accurate 
jointing and planing machines in their shops. 

What about hand tools? Red showed me his collection of old, 
quality planes, chisels and gouges. Some are real antiques. I 
could feel the gloss on some of the fine handles, a shine that 
comes only from half a century of careful use. 

As I looked at some of the patterns Red showed me, I was 
amazed. The man who was telling me he could never build a fine 
piece of furniture held some of the finest precision wood parts I’d 
ever seen. While his pieces may not be as shiny and smooth as 
your last project, they are much more precise. I asked about the 
dull finish on his patterns. “If a pattern is too slick, it won’t come 
out of the sand,” he told me. “Old-timers used to keep some steel 
wool or sandpaper in their pockets just to rough up a pattern they 
felt was too slick.” 

One piece in particular convinced me that Red was being 
overly modest. Here was a partially completed pattern handcarved 
to within .010". How does he do it? With templates and razor- 
sharp tools. To make a template, he first makes a full-size layout 
from the drawing on a piece of V 4 ” painted Masonite. The layout 
is marked off in a fine grid pattern from a pair of baselines. From 
the dimensions taken at each grid location, a Masonite template 
is carefully laid out using precision measuring instruments 
(patternmakers use metalworkers’ instruments like vernier cali¬ 
pers, micrometers and height gauges.) The templates are then 
hand finished to precisely the right dimensions, working only one 
surface at a time, and the grid locations marked for reference. 

Then the delicate task of cutting the wood to match the 
templates begins. The templates are “crayoned” and pressed 
against the pattern. Any marks left Indicate high spots in the 
pattern that must be worked down. The material is worked slowly 
with gouges until the impression that appears on the part matches 
the full outline of the template. Because they work in thousandths 
of an inch, cuts must be precise—there must be no mistakes. 
Even though the patternmaker can use a polyester putty for 
hiding dowel pin holes or screws, it’s a source of pride that putty 
is rarely needed to correct an error. 


To do this type of work patternmakers rely on razor-sharp 

Y/ork\ng on a patternmaker's table, Red Shrum checks a precision 
pattern for dimensional accuracy before sending it to the foundry. 



tools. “Sharp enough to shave with,” said Red. I watched as he 
quickly ran his knife blade on a grinding wheel and then pro¬ 
ceeded to polish it on a buffing wheel charged with black rouge. 
The whole process took less than a minute. “All I do is get the 
cutting edge sharp by taking off the feather edge. The rest of the 
ground area doesn’t matter.” I tried the blade and found that 
despite his unorthodox method of sharpening, it could Indeed 
shave me with no trouble. 

“I haven't used a stone on my blades for over 30 years.” He 
sharpens plane irons and gouges the same way, “With plane 
irons, I round the face to keep the corners from digging into the 
work, hollow grind the edge, and then polish it to get good chip 
flow. After that I polish the back of the iron to take off the feather 
edge. The gouges are polished the same general way. I always 
make su re the parts of the tool that the wood must flow over or that 
rub against it are slick." 

Frank Schneider sharpens his blades differently. As he ex¬ 
plained it, “When I first started in the trade, our patterns were 
made of hard maple and our tools had to be sharpened frequently. 
We used maple because the sand used as molds for pouring the 
metals had to be rammed in place. Today’s air-dry sands aren’t 
as tough on the patterns. The sand mixture is like a syrup poured 
into place and then pressed in by hand.” Frank sharpens his 
bench knives on a disc sender and then dresses up the edges on 
a Washita stone. Chisels and plane irons are slightly hollow 
ground on an emery wheel, then stoned and polished on a buffing 
wheel charged with red rouge. Gouges take a bit more time but 
are worked on a cone wheel and then slipstoned for final finish. 

Most woodworkers who have tried their hand at carving know 
that to make the job easier and cleaner you cut with the grain. 
When I mentioned this to Red he just smiled. “In this type of work, 
you go with what you have. There are times when you can’t pick 
the way you want to work; the shape determines that. When you 
go against the grain you have to take very light cuts with the 
sharpest of tools.” 

What does Red recommend in the way of plane irons, gouges 
and chisels? “Don’t play with toys. Buy the best tools that you can 
afford. And the best way to keep from getting hurt is to keep all of 
your tools sharp.” This is a rule he has always followed—and he 
still has all ten fingers. 


“Patternmaking is an art. You have to be able to visualize 

After the first piece is cast at the foundry, Red carefully checks it 
against his pattern and plans. 
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things in three dimensions. Lots of times you have to put yourself 
on the inside of a part and look out, like when you’re making a 
core.” Not a bad idea for cabinetmaking—imagine being inside, 
seeing the clearances needed, the way the drawers clear an open 
door, the way each piece interacts with its neighbor. 

Both patternmakers and cabinetmakers use a variety of ma¬ 
terials. Woodworkers have inlaid materials like ivory and leather 
into their creations for centuries. Patternmakers use leather for 
fillets and have developed their own techniques. The leather is 
first cleaned and softened with alcohol. Standard woodworking 
glue is applied while the alcohol is still damp. The reaction of the 
two materials makes the glue turn Into something like contact 


“Patternmaking is an art. You have to be able to 
visualize things in three dimensions. Lots of times 
you have to put yourself on the inside of a part and 
look out...’’ 


cement. After applying the leather fillet, the patternmaker wipes 
off excess glue with a dry rag or one damp with alcohol. For thicker 
pieces of leather the material may be soaked in alcohol to make 
it more pliable. To produce the concave surface of the fillet, he 
uses a “fillet ball” to mold the leather. This is a steel ball of the 
proper diameter attached to a handle that forms the correct 
radius. For the home shop, a marble or ball bearing could be 
epoxied to a convenient handle to serve the same purpose. 

Patternmakers work with a variety of tools used in other crafts, 
adapting them to their own needs. A metalworking milling ma¬ 
chine or drill press equipped with a two-axis indexing vise takes 
care of many precision locating requirements. There are times, 
however, when a rotary indexing table attached to a milling 
machine is necessary—when, for example, a series of holes must 
be drilled in a circular pattern or a spiral form is needed. Boring 
and counterboring close-tolerance holes is simplified by the use 
of standard milling machine-type boring bars whose cutters have 
been reground for optimum use on wood. Metal milling machines 
are also useful when a series of accurately located serrations 
must be produced. The index teeth for an outdoor flood lamp is 
a good example. The patternmaker first grinds a milling cutter to 
get the correct tooth profile and then uses a rotary index table to 
produce the desired effect. Before milling machines, this type of 

Note the feather fiUet at the base of this pattern, A steei filiet bail 
forms the feather into the required shape. 



work was laid out by hand and each tooth handcarved. 

Because of the nature of the materials and the close toler¬ 
ances required, lathe turning tools must be at their sharpest. 
Often many cylindrical parts will be split later, so the rough blank 
halves are aligned with dowels and screwed together at the waste 
ends. After the patternmaker completes the last “in the round” 
operation, he removes the screws and cuts off the waste. Frank 
Schneider told us that he cuts only when working with a gouge 
because he finds scraping more accurate. For very precise work 
he’ll use a metalworking lathe, and his turning tools are like those 
used in metalworking except they’re ground specifically for use 
on wood. 

“A good patternmaker knows his math,” said Red. “I can’t rely 
on measuring angles with a protractor—that’s not accurate 
enough. I have to be able to calculate exact dimensions for my 
work.” How complex can that be? “Take the coupling tongues on 
a railroad freight car. When you make patterns for them you have 
to calculate the set-over dimension for each angle and then use 
a shrink rule to get the exact value. Because of the way the metal 
in each area will contract when it cools, you may use four different 
shrink rules to make up one pattern.” What is a “shrink rule?” It’s 
away of making an allowance in the pattern for the expansion and 
contraction of a material. They’re special rules with this allowance 
built in. For example, a 5-16 shrink rule, which is nominally 1” 
long, will actually measure l^/te” and will be graduated in such a 
way that each 1" marking will actually be 1” plus yi 2 0 f Vie” or 
1.026". Because many measurements are made using vernier 
calipers or micrometers, special shrink rule tables covering a 
variety of conditions are available that eliminate the need for the 
actual rule. In Red’s shop ! counted no less than seven different 
12” nominal rules for English, and eightfor metric measurements. 

What about benches and vises? The benches I saw were 
sturdily constructed though not as fancy as the maple benches 
you might find in a shop specializing in precision cabinetwork. But 
there were three cast iron patternmaker’s tables, the likes of 
which I’d never seen. Each has a ground cast iron top with a 
reinforced base—and weighs a ton! The tops have 5" grid lines 
machined in them to make layout easier. When I asked if anything 
like this would help woodworkers, Red replied, “If I were making 
a bench for building furniture I would make the corners absolutely 
square. That way I could clamp a board on each of two edges and 
have a built-in square." Then there were the vises, not like those 
in a cabinetmaker’s shop, but heavy, malleable iron vises that 
swivel, pivot, and flip upside down to get the work in just the right 
position for carving. “That Oliver is the best vise you can find,” 
according to Red. 

The patternmaker’s shop is a cross between the machine 
shop and the woodworker’s shop. He uses the tools of both trades 
with equal ease and skill, and understands how both metal and 
wood will handle and react to changes in composition, tempera¬ 
ture and moisture. He uses wood, metal, fiberglass and plastics 
to produce the quality patterns, models and tracer molds de¬ 
manded by industry. 

With fifty years of patternmaking behind him, Red makes sure 
he doesn’t get burned out. When I said I’d like to come back to 
take photos, he reminded me to cal! first because “I just might be 
out fishing,” Red’s love for v^oodworking shows in the pride he 
takes in his work. He’s equally proud of the work produced by the 
fifteen or so “really good” patternmakers he’s trained. [PWl 
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Workhorses 


by Don Kinnaman 

Sawhorses usually work best in pairs, 
but the larger work surface of this saw¬ 
horse/bench design increases the versa¬ 
tility of the basic sawhorse. With this de¬ 
sign they can still be used two at a time to 
support long materials, or they can be 
used one at a time as individual work 
surfaces. If you glue and screw all the 
joints, these real workhorses will last you a 
long time and be ready to use for a host of 
projects throughout the house. 

Start by cutting four legs (A) for each 
bench. Set the miter gauge and the table 

Don Kinnaman is a retired high school 
woodshop teacher from Phoenix, Arizona, and 
a frequent contributor to Popular Woodworking. 


saw blade at 80° (10° out of square) and 
trim one end of each leg. Then move the 
miter gauge to the other slot to trim the 
other end parallel at the finished length. 
Attach an extension and a stop to the miter 
gauge so all the legs come out the same. 

With the blade still set at 10° out of 
square, rip the material for the end braces 
(B and C) and the side braces (D and E) to 
width. Then straighten the blade and use 
the miter gauge (still set at 80°) to cut these 
parts to finished length. The lengths given 
in the Cutting List are for the longest edges 
of these parts—from point to point. 

Begin assembly by joining pairs of legs 
with one top end brace (B) and one bottom 
end brace (C) in modified “A” frame as- 


Workhorses 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

4 

A 


2V2" 

24" 

legs 

2 

B 

3/4" 

3V2" 

9" 

top end 
braces 

2 

C 

3/4" 

3V2" 

14V8" 

bottom end 
braces 

2 

D 

3/4" 

3V2" 

26" 

top side 
braces 

2 

E 

3 / 4 " 

3V2" 

30V8" 

bottom side 
braces 

3 

F 

3/4" 

3V2" 

30" 

top slats 
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Figure 2. Workhorse Assembly 


semblies. Glue and screw the top brace 
flush with the ends of the legs; attach the 
bottom brace so its ends are flush with the 
edges of the legs (see Figure 1). Then use 
the side braces to join two “A” frames 
together. 

I used three slats on the top of the 
bench, buttheirwidth could be determined 
by what materials you might have around 


the shop. Cut the top slats (F) to size, and 
lay them out and attach them as you see in 
Figure 2. The hand carrying hole is op¬ 
tional, but I find it very handy. Locate the 
center of the middle slat and measure out 
2 V 2 " from the center towards each end. 
Drill a 1” hole at these two points and cut 
the middle part out with a saber saw. I used 
a V4" corner roundover router bit and a little 


sanding to round the top and bottom edges 
of the hand hold as well as the edges of the 
top slats. 

You may want to leave your sawhorse- 
bench a natural wood color, paint it to 
match your equipment, or give it a clear 
coat finish. Whatever you may choose, 
you will end up with a real workhorse—one 
that will be a big help in the shop.[^ 
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by Hugh Foster 

Intarsia, like marquetry, is a type of 
inlay which involves setting pieces of wood, 
synthetic ivory, or the like, into a surface, 
usually at the same level, to form a design. 
Marquetry, nearly always done with ve¬ 
neers. is far better known. The purpose of 
this article is to introduce you to an art form 
that can readily be done with your scroll 
saw. 

Steve Vorndran, midwest sales repre¬ 
sentative for Sakura USA, a leading scroll 
saw supplier, has become expert at scroll 
sawn intarsla. He starts his demonstra¬ 
tions by showing how to set up the scroll 
saw for maximum performance. It's es¬ 
sential that your scroll saw be set up prop¬ 
erly to reduce or eliminate vibration : loosen 
the bolts in its stand, stick the stand to the 
floor with inverted loops of duct tape, run 
the saw for a second, and then retighten 
the Stand. You'll find that the saw now runs 
much more smoothly. 

For this project we use ST-2 blades (20 
teeth per inch) because their .029" width 

Hugh Foster is a part-time furniture designer 
and buiider in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and the 
author of The Biscuit Joiner Handbook 
(Sterling Pubfishing Co., 387 Park Avenue 
South, New York, NY tOOW). 


and .01 2" thickness permit tight ra¬ 
dius work. As you're cutting you’ll 
find that these thin blades some¬ 
times stretch, so they must occa¬ 
sionally be re-tensioned. While in 
the demonstration, no single blade 
was ever broken , but Steve inserted 
a new blade every time he entered 
a new hole. At $20.50 per gross, the blades 
cost only a little over 14 cents each, so 
using a fresh blade often isn't likely to 
break you. Replacing the blades this regu¬ 
larly makes it less likely you'll break one 
and damage your work—or your hand — 
with that one stroke your saw can make 
before it comes to a stop. If you do break 
a blade, be sure you replace it with a blade 
of the same size. Changing the blade with 
each entry is far cheaper in the long run 
than dealing with the aggravation of break¬ 
ing blades, says Steve. 

The pattern used here came from the 
pages of a wildlife magazine. Steve rear¬ 
ranged the figures on the board in order to 
use as much of the design as possible. 
There's no need to look for fancy pattern 
books when you can get what you need 
from magazines, coloring books, even the 
daily newspaper. A reducing/enlarging 


photocopier will quickly bring the design to 
the right size for your work. 

Choosing materials carefully is impor¬ 
tant. The more contrast apparent between 
the two woods, the better the resuits will 
normally be. Matching the colors, grain 
figures and patterns correctly is really the 
most difficult part of the project—after 
working through several projects, you'll 
find yourself developing an eye for the 
most artistic wood selections and combi¬ 
nations. "Artist? Shoot, I'm just cutting on 
a line," says Steve. 

As with any new technique, after the 
first few practice projects, the work will be 
less difficult and the results more satisfac¬ 
tory. The project shown here involves only 
silhouettes, but many aesthetic factors 
come into play. The cutting is about as 
diffiou It, or at least time-consum ing, as the 
layout and selection of materials. 
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The two boards must be taped together tightiy—the 
top board is entirety covered with clear packing tape. 
Driiting entry hoies for the blade is most accurately 
done on a drill press. 








Make your first cuts on a test block. In the photo below left, note how the 
sampie cutout on the left has just about failen through; the piece to the right 
shows the correct fit 


The workpiece will go through wide 
swings as you cut. in order for the cutout 
pieces to **fair into place, the blade must 
be angled a few degrees away from the 
perpendicutar. This means you must 
rotate the work so you’re always cutting 

clockwise. 



Tape the pattern on the board youVe 
chosen with inexpensive packaging tape; 
then tape the boards together. Be sure to 
flatten the tape as much as possible—try 
rubbing the surface against the straight 
edge of a saw table. If the tape fails to hold 
and the boards slip even slightly, you'll 
probably have to start over. Also be certain 
that you are inlaying softer wood into harder 
wood rather than vice versa. In the project 
here, Steve is inlaying poplar into maple. 
As you become more proficient, you may 
inlay several woods and go through three 
or more tapings. 

Before you start cutting, use scraps of 
the same woods youVe selected as test 
pieces to set up the blade angle. If youTe 
working with Vie" stock, 3"" will probably be 
right. On cast saws, the angle gauges are 
often not very reliable, so the test piece 
sets the angle of necessity. The test piece 
photo (above center) shows what hap¬ 


pens when you have too much angle. The 
piece should just about fall into place. 

When cutting, always cut from the same 
side. The table tilts from left to right, so ail 
cuts must be from left to right (clockwise) 
orthe bottom piece will fit into the top board 
instead of the top piece dropping into the 
bottom board. In the photo of the test cuts, 
note the angles. If you change direction 


After all the pieces have been 
sawed out, cut and remove the 
tape. To the left, Steve Vorndran 
holds up the two boards. The 
upper one — which stiit has the 
pattern attached to its surface— 
provides the design pieces that 
will be inset in the cutouts in the 
lower board. 

while cutting, the pieces won't fall 
into place. Ifs always necessary to 
inlay the top piece into the bottom 
piece rather than vice versa. This 
point may appear to demonstrate 
an ^‘amazing grasp of the obvious," 
but in practice you'll probably learn this 
only by cutting incorrectly on a board or 
two. 

The real secret to sawing is learning to 
spin the work so that you’re always cutting 
clockwise. Often you must back up and 
turn around to cut square corners. Take 
the time to think through what you're going 
to do before you do it. 
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The pieces are set in their holes 
and tapped until they're about 
flush with the top surface of the 
background board. Protect them 
from the maflet with scrap. 



The cutout pieces are of thinner stock, so they're 
recessed from the back surface of the board. Driil 
points and turn circles are clearly visible. An 
injector effectively applies the glue bead fixing 
the pieces in place. After puttying, a belt sander 
and fine grit paper readies the work for finishing. 


that even the left-over portion of the 
can be very handsome. 

After the cutout pieces have been 
tapped into the background board, putty in 
the holes; this is a good place to use 
homemade filler made from scraps of the 
same wood (see Popular Woodworking 
#56, September 1990) or a commercial 
putty like Wood-Tex Synthetic Wood Filler 
(which comes in 26 wood colors). 

After the putty has set, sand the face. 
This is a good job for a fine cutting belt 
sander or one of the new random orbit 
Sanders. Glue applied on the back side of 
the project helps to hold the pieces in 
place. Complete the piece with a clear 
finish, and you're ready to wax it. 

As you become a more proficient scroll 
sawyer, you’ll turn your creations into fin¬ 
ished products faster, and you might think 
about marketing them. Wildlife scenes like 
this one are espectalty popular items at 
craft and art shows. @ 


Drill the 

entry holes at critical corners, using the 
smallest bit through whose hole you can 
feed the blade. Feeding the blade through 
the holes goes lots easier when you're 
working with a saw whose lower blade 
guide just locks in place. That way you can 


remove the blade and feed it through 
the hole out into better light than you 
might have under your saw’s table. 
The drilling is best done on a drill 
press unless you have real confidence 
in your ability to drill perpendicular holes 
accurately with a hand drill. 

Sometimes it’a a good idea to tear off 
the pattern about Va" from the entry point to 
ensure entry and exit through the same 
hole. Making sure that the piece is abso¬ 
lutely removable is far more importantthan 
following the design down to the nearest 
micron. 

When you untape everything, you’ll 
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Executive Tape Dispensers 

core section (cellophane tape model) 

Full-Size Pattern 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 




Executive Tape Dispensers 


Use a Forstner bit or 
scroll saw to 
remove wood within 
the core section for 
the lead weights. 
Then cut out the 
core and sand the 
curves. 



by Dick Dorn 

Here’s an impressive pair of tape dispensers which are a lot 
easier to make than you might think. A core section consisting of 
two laminated boards (just one for the cellophane tape version) 
is sandwiched between two outside wall sections. The core is 
similar to the wall sections except that it includes a large recessed 
well to house the tape roll. You’ll find full-size patterns for the 
main parts in the PullOut™ Plans in the center of the magazine. 
I’ll describe the procedure for making the masking tape version 
because it’s a bit more complicated. 

Start With The Core 

For the masking tape dispenser, laminate the two boards for 
the core section. The deep recesses and irregular curves require 
removal of much of the wood, and you’ll surface the core to a 
thickness of 1 Vs", so here’s a chance to use wood with a few knots 
or flaws. Just arrange the pattern so it will bypass them. Place 
rough surfaces to the outside because the laminated surfaces 
should be smooth. The board for the core of the cellophane tape 
dispenser should be %" thick. 

Before drawing around the entire pattern, establish a square 
bottom edge with the jointer. Then cut or drill out the recesses for 
the lead weights. Remove as much wood as practical. Carefully 
cut out the core piece, and sand the recessed tape well area. 
Dick Dorn teaches high school woodshop in Oefwein, Iowa. 
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, ’■eparing The Tape Wheel 

V^f you’re making the smaller dispenser, purchase plastic 
rores, available in stationery stores, and skip ahead to the next 
section. For the larger one, salvage scrap large enough to make 
a wheel to fit inside a standard roll of masking tape. Draw a 3" 
diameter circle, cut it out on the band saw, and sand the edge until 
it fits snugly inside the tape roll. Drill a^VeV hole through the center 
for the bullet catches which will hold the wheel In the dispenser. 
If you made the tape wheel from scrap left after cutting the core, 
it should now be 1 Vs" thick; sand It with a belt or disc sender to a 
thickness of slightly more than 1 ". 

Bullet catches have a small lip near the top of the barrel which 
limits the depth of insertion. It should be flush with the surface of 
the wheel, so ream the hole on each side with a countersink bit 
just enough to allow the lips to seat. You’ll need the wheel with the 
bullet catches inserted for testing as you build the dispenser, but 
don’t allow dust to gum the bullets. Remove them by pulling on the 
ball with pliers. 


After drilling the strike plate 
hole, chisel and file the track 



wheel 

masking 

tape 


so the bullet catch will travel 
smoothly ocross the mouth 


Masking Tape Wheel And Bullet Catch Detail 


Outside Wall Sections Next 

1 used material for the outer walls of the large dispenser, but 
the thickness isn’t critical. I’ve had good results with material as 
thin as Vi', so don’t hesitate to plane them to an equal thickness 
if you have some rough surfaces. For the smaller version, make 
the outer walls V 2 " thick. Cut the outside walls as you did the 
core—be sure to reverse the pattern for the second wall section. 
Transferthe lines indicating the track through which thetape core 
travels when it’s inserted. 

Drill a %" diameter hole to a depth of ^/i e" on the inside surface 
of each wall section to accept brass strike plates. Align the mouth 
of the plate between the two tapered lines and gently tap the plate 
to the bottom of the hole. Clamp the wall sections to a bench and 
use a round file to shape the tapered track leading to the mouth 
of each strike plate. A section through the widest portion of the 
tapered track should resemble a half-round approximately V4" 



Masking Tape Dispenser Assembly 


Poii6he^;l brass plate with fine teeth 
filed acrose one end serves as the 
tape cutter. 


Saw or drill out 
core to make room 
for plenty of lead 



The masking tape wheel is held in the dispenser by a pair of 
bullet catches. Mount the strike plates so the mouth is flush 
with the bottom of the tapered track in the wail sections. 


Hold the two wall 
sections together to 
make sure you’ve cut 
the tracks and rounded 
the recessed areas 
equally. 



deep. The lower end of the track gets narrower and shallower, 
and should be flush with the mouth of the plate. Work on both 
tracks simultaneously so you can compare them. Permanently 
attach the plates with epoxy applied in the holes. 

The track for the smaller model is about V 4 ’’ wide and deep, 
and should curve down and forward so the tape core will bottom 
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Use plenty of clamps when gluing the core 
and wall sections together. Line them up 
precisely—you don’t want the tape roll 
sitting out of alignment. 


Cut lead wheel or fishing tackle weights 
into small bits and epoxy them into the 
recessed areas in the core section. Lead 
shot works especially well because it fills 
the recess completely. Note also that the 
smaller dispenser needs only a groove cut 
in each wall to hold the roll of cellophane 
tape and its plastic core. 


Core section—two pieces lammated for the masking 
tape dispenser, one piece for the 
model. 


Executive Ta 

}e Dispensers Cutting List 

Masking Ta 

oe 

Celiophane Tape 

Piece 

Qty 

T 

w 

L 

Qty 

T 

w 

L 

2 

3 / 4 " 

6^/1 e" 

toy, 6 " 

1 


41/4” 

7%" 

cores 

2 


6^16" 


2 


4V4' 

w 

walls 

Suppiies 

1 

V /2 X 3” potishied brass plate 

6 

#6 X V 2 " round head brass screws 

2 

*bullet catches (masking tape version only) 

1 

felt or cork base pad 


IL 60638. Tel. 800-323-8484; FAX 708-594-1087. Stock item 50-8196. 


out and stay put when you pull tape from it. First drill the V 4 " hole 
at the end of the track where the core will seat. Then cut the track 
to the holes with a V 4 " Forstner bit or a rotary tool. Stand the wall 
sections together with the tracks aligned face to face, and check 
that they're identical. 

Clamp the core section between the two outside walls and test 
the tape wheel fit. Bullet catches were designed for cabinets, and 
the ball travels over a rather high ridge before dropping into the 
strike plate cavity. Gently tap and lower the ridge with a rounded 
object until the fit is perfect. Sand the tapered tracks and the 
inside surfaces of the wails that will remain exposed. 

The inside edge of the two wall sections spanning the mouth 
of the recessed tape well should be hollowed out and smoothed. 
Mark the start and stop of the span on each wall section, and use 
a router and a Vi' radius rounding over bit. You won’t be able to 
blend perfectly the corners of the tape well recess until after the 
dispenser is assembled. 


Build It Up And Weight It Down 

Laminate one wall to the core with plenty of glue. Keep the 
pieces in perfect alignment, apply enough clamps, and allow the 
glue to cure completely. Place the partially assembled dispenser 
on one side—holes up—and fill them with lead weights. I was able 
to cast lead plugs for mine, but any type of lead will work as long 
as the holes are packed solid. Lead shot is especially effective 
because it fills the cavities completely regardless of their shape. 

I used yellow glue, or you can mix epoxy and pour it over the lead 
to seal it in place—nothing should rattle. The more weight, the 
better. It lowers the center of gravity, keeping the dispenser 
stationary when you tear off tape. If you use lead shot, you can get 
the large dispenser up to 9 lbs and the small one over 2 V 2 lbs. 

Laminate the remaining wall to the opposite side of the core. 
If any lead or epoxy protrudes above the surface, file it off. Clean 
any excess glue out of the recessed tape well before it has a 
chance to cure. 
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Sculpting—A Little Elbow Grease 



The dispenser is ready for shaping. Start by machining all the 
exterior edges of the laminated boards until they’re square and 
flush, and the pattern profile is perfect. A disc sender will prove 
helpful^gijhe bottom edge and on some of the protruding convex 
areas. True the concave edges with a spindle 
or drum sander. The sanding belt of a 
sander/grinder will enable you to reach 


Lay out the 
sculpting lineSrand 
rout around the 
entire pattern on 
both sides with a 
V2* round-over bit. 

Chisel, rasp, file, 
carve and sand all 
edges. You should 
take full advantage 
of the thick walls to 
sculpt out the 
concave areas 
deeply. Continually 
compare one side 
with the other and 
view the work from 
all angles as you 
proceed. 
For the tape cutter, 
use a polished 
brass jewelry plate 
and a simple 
bending Jig like the 
one shown in the 
photo on the far 
right. 




Begin sculpting by routing around the entire pattern on both 
sides with a V2'' radius roundover bit. Emphasize the concave 
areas of the pattern and don’t hesitate to cut and file deep into the 
wall sections. Continually compare one side with the other and 
view the work from all angles. Its real beauty begins here, so use 
a variety of files, sandpaper grits and elbow grease. Start with 60- 
grit paper and gradually work down to 400-grit for the final 
sanding. 


The Brass Tape Cutter 


You can fashion a solid brass tape cutter from a 1V 2 '' X 3" plate 
available at jewelry stores. For the smaller model, you’ll need one 
measuring 1 V4" X 2%'\ If the polished brass plate comes with a 
protective peel-off paper, don’t remove it until you’re ready to 
install the plate. Add a layer of masking tape for further protection 
when the plate is in the vise, and because you’ll need to draw 
reference lines on its surface for drilling and bending. Drill three 
holes along each edge of the plate. Mark the centers about 
in from the edges (Vs" for the smaller one). Clamp the plate in a 
vise so the future cutting end protrudes from the jaws; use a fine 
three-square file to cut a saw-toothed edge. Finely cut teeth look 
and work better than large deep ones. Round the four corners of 
the brass plate with a file or disc sander. 

About Vie" in from the saw-toothed edge, draw a guide line 
parallel to the teeth; insert this edge in a vise so the jaws meet on 
the line and bend the plate to a 45° angle (20° for the smaller 
model). Bend so the toothed edge will be turned up when the 
cutter is installed. I placed a backing board against the plate, held 
the board firmly near the vise jaws, and pressed forward. 

The cutter must conform to the curvature of the dispenser and 
the teeth should project about Vie" past the wood. Start bending 




at the top and work downward. A simple bending jig—two dowels 
sturdily anchored V4" apart in a base board—makes the job much 
easier. 

Finishing And Final Assembly 

Any fine finish is appropriate for these classy tape dispensers. 
I used a penetrating stained oil. You can glue a felt or cork bottom 
to the dispenser, but a sheet rubber pad is best. Screw the brass 
cutter in place and start making the other model. Don’t be 
surprised if everybody wants a pair. 
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n^urning !A Letter Ogener 


by John Leeds 

Let’s be honest, almost every wood¬ 
worker has a thing about the feel of fin¬ 
ished wood. As you pass a fine piece of 
craftsmanship can you even stop yourself 
from reaching out and touching it? If you’re 
like most of us, you’ll at least give it a quick 
glide-over caress. 

Well here’s a project that will allow you 
to enjoy the feel of fine wood in your hand 
almost every day, and will enhance your 
desk all of the time. Start with a 1" square 
by 11" long piece of wood. Almost any 

John Leeds is a woodworker from Ojai, 
California. 


material or combination of laminated ma¬ 
terials will do. 

Find the center points on each end of 
the piece and set it up on the lathe. Turn 
the blank round; then lay out the pattern in 
the Pull-Outs so there is about V2" to W 
of unturned material at each end. Use 
these later as guides and places to hold 
when you trim off the sides of the blade. 

If you want to use different wood types 
for the handle and blade, turn an extended 
1" long by W wide tang on one end of the 
blade section to glue and insert into a 
predrilled hole in the center of the handle 
section (see the Figure). 


After the shape has been turned out, 
sand the handle smooth. Start off with a 
heavier grit and sand through 400 grit. If 
you don’t want to use any finish material 
on the letter opener, you can burnish the 
handle at this time with the shavings from 
your turning. 

Flatten the blade section to around 
a V4’’ to 5/16" thickness by sawing the sides 
off on the band saw. Then file and sand the 
blade smooth, leaving the cutting edges 
sharpenoughtocutwarm butter. Sand the 
blade as you did the handle and burnish or 
finish with a tung oil or a final coat you 
prefer. 

Now you have a great g ift for you rself or 
someone else that will be used and appre¬ 
ciated for years to come. @ 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Child’s Wardrobe 


by Jacob Schulzinger 

Achild’swardrobe isoneof 
the most useful pieces of fur¬ 
niture you can build for a tot as 
it will be in use every day until 
the youngster is tall enough to 
put his or her clothing away in the closet. This piece features a 
storage area in its bottom with a lid that is accessible only when 
the wardrobe doors have been opened. A special support keeps 
the lid from dropping on the child, and the storage box concept will 
help prevent accidents as there is no pull-out drawer to tempt its 
use as a stepstool. 

Designed as acompanion piece for the Child’s Cupboard {PW 
#46), the unit is built of pine and is a very straightforward project 
using biscuit joinery for most of its construction. For those 
woodworkers who wish to build this project but do not have a 
biscuit joiner, the project can be built using splines, dowels or 
tongue-and-groove construction. 

Start the project by making up the panels you’ll need for the 
sides (A), top (B), base (C), compartment lid (D), and doors (E) 
(see Figure 1). I cut pairs of 1 X 8’s to rough length (at least 1" 
longer than indicated in the Cutting List) for the 13" wide panels, 
and a 1 X 6 and 1 X 8 for each of the 11V 2 " wide panels. Joint the 
mating edges of the boards, and lay them out in pairs with the 
good side up to mark them for cutting the biscuit slots. Strike 
marks across both boards starting at 3" in from the ends; then 
divide the space in between with marks that are 6" to 8" on center. 

Jacob Schutzinger is an industrial engineer in the aerospace 
industry. Woodworking is his part-time business and hobby. 



After all of the biscuit slots 
have been cut, glue up the 
panels, one at a time, and 
allow the clamps to remain in 
place for about 15 minutes to 
let the biscuits swell before 
going any further. Because of the relatively short clamp time 
required for biscuit joinery you should be able to do most of this 
gluing in a single session. 

Use a 2" diameter hole saw to shape the ends of the 
cutouts along the bottom edges of the sides (A). First, trim the 
best end of each panel; then measure from the trimmed end 
to locate the centers for the hole saw (see Figure 2). When 
you’re done with the hole saw, cut the pieces to the finished 
length and finish making the cutouts with a band saw or saber 

The base has a storage compartment with a false drawer front If 
it had a real drawer, the youngster might be tempted to use it as a 
stepstool. 
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Tom Larson 



Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

3/4" 

13" 

40" 

sides 

1 

B 

3/4" 

13" 

21 V 2 " 

top 

1 

C 

3/4" 

IIV 2 " 

21 V 2 ” 

base 

1 

D 

3/4" 

IIV 2 " 

21 " 

compartment lid 

2 

E 

3/4" 

11 V 2 ” 

32" 

doors 

1 

F 

3/4" 

6 V8" 

21 V 2 " 

compartment back 

1 

G 

3/4" 

8W 

21 V 2 " 

front panel 

1 

H 

3/4" 

IV 2 " 

21 " 

lid support 

1 

I 

V4" 

22V4" 

31 Vs” 

back 


saw. RoutaVV’X II W'rabbet on the inside back 

edges of the sides stopping the cut at 8W from 

the bottom as shown in Figure 2. 

Now begin work on those pieces which will determine the 
final width of the unit. These parts include the top (B), the 
storage compartment back (F), base (C), and front panel (G). 
Crosscut all parts using a stop block to ensure that they are 
exactly the same length. Use a hole saw to prepare the cutout 
at the base of the front panel as before, and then rip the board to 
its final width. Complete the cutout on a band saw or with 
a saber saw and then dress up the edge with a cabinet file and 
sandpaper. To prepare the dummy drawer front, merely set the 
table saw blade for Vs" depth of cut and make a single, ripping- 
type cut along the top edge of the panel (essentially a rabbet) 
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and another such cut GVs" down from the top. Set a router for 
the same depth of cut and rout two rabbets along the ends 
of the board, making sure that they are the same width as 
the saw slots and they do not extend past the lower slot. 
These side slots will have to be finished with a chisel or a 
sharp knife. 

The /id support (H) is made from a piece of scrap that is 1 V2" 
wide and is trimmed to V2" less than the length of the rest 
of the parts making up the compartment. Break the top edge 
of the support where small hands will rub against it, and sand it 
smooth. Rout a V4" X VT’ rabbet along the top back edge 
of the compartment back (F) and the inside back edge of 
the top (B) to receive the VT' plywood back (I) that will enclose 
the upper portion of the wardrobe. Finish sand all of these parts 
for assembly. 





Clamp the base to the front panel at the point where its top edge 
will be when assembled. Mark for the biscuit centers, and make 
the cuts referencing the base of the tool against both pieces. 


The easiest way I found to assemble the storage compartment 
was to attach the front panel to the base, then the back panel, and 
finally the lid support. Lay the front panel (G) face down on the 
workbench and mark a line running the length of the piece 
at 23 / 4 " from the bottom edge. Now lay the base (C) with its best 
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Tom Larson 









































































To cut the slots for joints that are flush on the outside, reference 
the base of the tool against a right angle jig clamped to the 
workbench. 


You can also use the right angle jig to hold parts of the case at 
9(T while the biscuits swell and the glue sets. 

surface down, on top of the front panel aligning its front edge with 
the mark you just made. Clamp the two pieces in place and mark 
the centers for three biscuit slots on both pieces. Cut the slots in 
the base by referencing the bottom of the biscuitjoineragainstthe 
front panel, and cut the slots in the front panel by referencing 
the bottom of the tool against the edge of the base piece. Next, 
lay the compartment back (F) on the workbench with its rabbeted 
side down and clamp the base to it with the unslotted edge 
positioned away from the bottom edge. Cut three slots as 
before; support the biscuit joiner when cutting the base slots by 
resting it on some scrap that is the same thickness as the 
compartment back. 

Use the same procedure to cut the joints for the rest of the 
case. Locate the edge of an adjoining member, clamp it in place 
and cut slots at the same locations in both pieces. I used a 
different approach for joints that had to be flush at their outside 
surfaces. After marking the slot centers on both pieces. I’d cut the 


Insert a hacksaw blade between the leaves of the hinge to help 
hold it in position as you drill for the holes. 

end grain slots by clamping the piece face down on the work¬ 
bench and referencing the bottom of the tool on the bench itself. 
Then I clamped my right angle jig to the bench, lined up the slot 
mark on the mating piece with a reference mark on the jig, and 
referenced the base of the tool against the vertical surface of the 

jig- 

Proceed with the installation of the piano hinge and compart¬ 
ment lid (D). Cut the hinge to 1" less than the compartment width 
and install it with temporary screws. An easy way to position this 
type of hinge is to insert a hacksaw blade in one of the spaces 
between the hinge body and the hinge pin. Clamp the saw blade 
to the top edge of the compartment back and then clamp the piano 
hinge in place. Making the lid (D) is a straightfonward piece of work 
and begins by cutting it to length which is VT' less than the inside 
width of the cabinet. Next, rip a 5° angle on the front edge so the 
panel can drop nicely into position, even when the wood expands 
a bit. Test fit the unit with the piano hinge held in position with a 
few screws and make any adjustments at this time. Temporarily 
attach the lid support as shown in the instructions that come with 
it, and test the assembly to ensure that you are satisfied with the 
action of the entire assembly. Remove the lid and set it aside for 
installation after all the parts have been finished. 

Begin assembly by putting together the front panel, base, and 
compartment back. It’s best to do this one joint at a time, using the 
right angle jig to hold the pieces square while the biscuits swell 
and the glue sets. 

Next, attach the storage compartment subassembly to one 
side and then attach the top to that same side before installing the 
second side. 

Cut the doors to fit with Vie" clearance on all sides; tilt the blade 
2 ° when you rip the edges. 

Finish-sand the doors and prepare for the installation of the 
hinges, but do not install them until after the piece has been 
finished. Cut the back to fit the unit, and finish sand it, but do not 
install it right now. 

Temporarily attach a pair of clothes rod support brackets and 
then measure and cut the clothes rod to fit the space available. 

Finish all the pieces however you see fit; I used a satin varnish. 

After the finish has cured, install the compartment lid with its 
handle, the doors with their Shaker style knobs, a pair of magnetic 
door catches at the top of the case, the clothes rod brackets with 
the rod, the drawer pull on the compartment face and finally, the 
unit back. A coat of paste wax completes this project that will be 
the center of attraction in any child’s room. 
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A Popular Woodworking Profect 



by Ken Sadler 

When it comes to the design of a coffee table, the only element 
that all designs have in common is that they are low, usually 
between 16" and 18". Otherthan that, they vary all overthe map— 
especially in shape and style. I feel that the lines of furniture 
should be simple and relatively plain so the wood itself provides 
the beauty in the piece. I also believe that when you make a piece 
of furniture, you expect to use it and pass it on to your children and 
possibly your grandchildren. You want it to fit into whatever 
decor you or they might have, now or in the future. The exotic 
pieces, after the fad has faded, usually end up in the attic or at 
Goodwill. 

If you agree with this, I think you’ll enjoy building this table. It’s 
simple and easy to build, yet it has several interesting points that 
make it a bit different from the run of the mill. So, without more 
ado, let’s get at it. We’ll start with the base (see Figure 1). 

Cut the legs (A) from rough 2X2 stock. Joint two adjacent 
faces of each, and be sure that these faces are square with each 
other. With the jointed faces against the fence, rip each leg 
to 1V 2 " square and cut them all to the finished length given in the 
Cutting List. Decide which end will be the top, and standing the 
legs upright with this end up, form them into a square with all 
jointed faces touching each other. Now, number the legs 1,2,3 
and 4 in a clockwise direction starting with the right rear one. Also 
mark legs 1 and 2 to indicate the mating faces; do the same with 
3 and 4. Legs 1 and 2 will be at one end and 3 and 4 will be those 
at the other end. This is very important because you will cut two 
difference mortises in each leg. If they are not properly placed, 
Ken Sadler is a retired custom furnituremaker in Portland, Oregon. 



you will have ruined the leg. Don’t do any shaping of the legs at 
this time; just set them aside for now. 

Cut the stretchers (B), the long top supports (C), and the short 
top supports (D) to finished size. The lengths given in the Cutting 
List include the tenons on the stretchers and the long top supports 
(the short top supports have no tenons). 

To cut the tenons (see Figure 2) set your table saw blade 
at Vs" height and your rip fence at to the outside of the blade 
and using your miter gauge, run the flat sides of both ends of both 
stretchers and supports through this setup. Now, raise the blade 
to V4" height and run both edges of the stretchers and the bottom 
edge of the supports through. Raise the blade to 1V 4 " and run the 
top edge of the supports through. 

Now cut the cheeks of the tenons using a tenoning jig like the 
one shown on page 26. Set the blade height at just under Wand 
the distance between the jig and the inner face of the blade 
at V2" for the stretchers and Vs" for the supports. In this kind of a 
cut, always have the waste wood 
on the outside of the !: 
never between the 
blade and the fence. 

Each piece will need 
four cuts with this 
setup. It is best to 
make the face cuts first 
and then the side cuts. 

For the side cuts, leave the blade height the same, and set the 
tenoning jig 1W from the inside face of the blade for all four cuts 
on the stretchers. On the top supports, set the jig at 2 V 4 " for the 
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Figure 1. Orthographic Views 
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Contemporary Coffee Table 

Cutting List 
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Figure 2. The Horizontai Members 
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bottom edge and 1V 4 ” for the top edge. 

Using the tenons you have just cut as templates, lay out the 
mortises on ail four leg blanks, marking them with a sharp knife. 
Again be careful to get each mortise in its correct position as 
shown in Figure 3. There is only one straight corner on each leg; 
all the mortises—^whatever their position vertically—should be 
3/8" from this corner. I have found that the easiest way to cut blind 
mortises is to drill out most of the waste wood and then pare the 
sides to the line with a sharp chisel. Also, I cut the mortise slightly 
deeperthanthe length of the tenon. This makes fora better fit, and 
allows the shoulder to seat firmly. The tenons should fit the 
mortises snugly but not tightly; too tight a fit wipes most of the glue 
out of the joint. 

At this point you should finish work on the long top supports 
(C), cutting the curves at the ends and the notches as shown in 
Figure 2. Now dry-assemble the legs, stretchers, and long top 
supports; clamp them together gently but firmly and make sure 
everything is square. Carefully measure the distance between 
the long top supports. This will be the distance between the 
notches on the short top supports (D), You will note that in Figure 
2 this dimension is marked “determine at construction.” No matter 
how careful the craftsman may be, there are usually slight 
differences between the drawing dimensions and the actual 
dimensions on the piece. Therefore, on a critical dimension such 
as this it is best to set it based on the actual dimension. Having 
obtained this distance, cut the notches in the short top supports, 
and assemble them with the rest of the base to see that they fit 
properly. Take the base apart and round all four edges of the 
stretchers and the bottom edges of the top supports, as well as 
the edges of all the curved sections. Do the final sanding of these 
parts at this time. 


Clamp a stop to the miter gauge so you can precisely 
chamfer the bottoms of the legs. 



At last it’s time to shape the legs. First, cut the small chamfers 
at the bottom of the legs. Set this up as shown in the photo, with 
the miter gauge at 45'" and a stop to position the leg correctly. 
Make the four cuts on each leg. 

Make a full-size template from the pattern in the PullOut™ 
Plans section of the magazine. Trace this on one of the rough 
faces of the leg (a face without mortises), and band saw to the 
curve. Now place the template on the newly sawn surface, trace 
it and saw to this curve. Save several of the waste pieces; they will 
be very helpful in holding the legs in the vise while you work on 
them. 

Smooth the sawn surfaces. The fastest and easiest way 
is with a spokeshave. If you don’t have this tool you’ll have 
to use a file, followed by 50-then 80-grit sandpaper. My 
advice is to get yourself a spokeshave. They’re not expensive, 



and they’re a very handy tool. The next step is to slightly round all 
the edges. This, too, will proceed much faster with a spokeshave. 
At this time you should also round off the tops of the legs as shown 
In Figure 3. As a last step, sand all over with 150-grit paper. Be 
careful not to alter the flatness of the surface around the stretcher 
mortises. 

Dry-assemble the finished parts again to make sure every¬ 
thing fits as it should. Take it apart and apply the glue. I suggest 
you glue the legs and the stretchers first, as two separate 
assemblies. Make sure the legs are square with the stretchers. 
Here again is where the curved waste pieces you cut from the legs 
come in handy. They make perfect pads under the clamps. While 
these are drying, assemble the top supports, and glue them 
together. Make sure the assembly is square. When ail the 
subassemblies have dried, assemble the two ends to the top 
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conditions will be slight, so the mounting screws can be in holes 
rather than slots. I have made the thickness of the top 
because the extra fullness looks better than 3 / 4 ”. However, you’ll 
have to get 1" rough stock (and a full 1" at that) in order to finish 
at ^/8". If you can’t get the rough stock then you’ll have to settle for 
3 / 4 " finished thickness, which will look okay. 

Here is another way to get a very striking top. It will take time 
and searching, but if you can find the right piece it will be worth it. 
Look for a piece at least 2" thick by 12" wide and any length over 
48" that has a distinctive grain pattern. Joint both edges straight 
and then resaw it down the middle. Lay it open like a book and you 
have a book match. By the time you have the pieces flat and 
smooth, you may not be able to hold the thickness to W, but with 
the beauty and uniqueness of such a top, it will not matter. If you 
find the board, but don’t have the resaw capacity in your own 
shop, find a commercial shop in your town that does and take it 
to them. They won’t charge you much for doing it, and it will be 

Dry-assemb!e the base. When you glue it, do the legs and aprons 
as separate subassemblies; then add the support subassembly. 

Clamp the top boards together upside down with a folded file card 
between them to set the proper gap. Center the base assembly, and attach the top with screws. 



support frame. Clamp them securely, and be sure that the legs 
are square with the supports. 

Last—but really the most important—is the top (E). It’s impor¬ 
tant because it will set the tone of the whole piece. It will be seen 
while the base will merely be noticed. It should be made from 
wood that has a distinct and interesting grain pattern. Notice that 
it’s two separate boards, each approximately 11" wide, with a 
slight space between them and all the edges of each board 
slightly rounded. If you’re lucky, by searching through the stack 
at the lumberyard, you may find two 1X12 boards that will do the 
job. Otherwise you will have to try to get matching pieces and glue 
them up. However, it's easier to find two pieces to match to make 
one board than it is to find four to match to make the top solid. 
There is another advantage to this design. Because the boards 
are relatively narrow, any movement due to changing climate 


worth the price to get such a nice top. 

When mounting the top, put the boards upside down on the 
bench with a Vie" shim between them at each end (I used a 3 X 
5 file card folded twice) and clamp them together (tighten the 
clamp just enough to prevent any movement.) Drill pilot holes and 
drive screws through the supports and into the top. 

For the finishing operation, I removed the top boards and 
finished them and the base separately: it’s much easier that way. 
(When reinstalling the boards, put the shims in place until the 
boards are screwed down.) I use Formby’s Tung Oil Finish (low 
gloss). Apply it with a brush and let it soak in for several minutes; 
then wipe all the excess away. Apply as many coats as it takes to 
get the amount of gloss you want. I’ve found that it’s best to apply 
the first coat generously and subsequent coats sparingly. Other¬ 
wise you waste too much and the stuff is expensive. 
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Project for the Shop 

A Saw Bla( 

by Devore O. Burch 

For many years my wife carried my dull 
saw blades to the sharpening shop and 
picked them up afterwards. This was a 
tedious task and, as she said, it was like 
carrying a live porcupine. This blade car¬ 
rier not only provides a safe and handy 
method for carrying blades, it’salsoagood 
place for storage. 

The construction of it is relatively simple 
and, other than glue up time, shouldn’t 
take too long. Using V 4 " plywood, cut out 
the front (A) and the back (B) panels to the 
dimensions on the Cutting List. 

Then, usingascrapof 2X4orwhatever 
you have around the shop, cut the end 
pieces (C) and the handle (D) to rough 
size. Set up your table saw or router and, 
referring to Figure 1, make the V 4 " deep by 
3 / 4 " wide rabbet on each end piece. 

There’s a plywood doubler (E) on the 
back panel to help support the center post. 
After you cut this to size you can round the 
corners and glue and screw it to the out¬ 
side of the back panel as is indicated in the 
illustration to the right. 

The next step is to glue and nail the 
handle and the end pieces to the back 




panel (see illustration) and let them dry. 
When you’re ready, attach the front panel 
to the ends with the two flap hinges and 
cupboard latch hardware (see illustration). 

Using the full-size pattern in the Pull¬ 
out™ Plans section, mark and cut out the 
handle and the overall shape of the blade 
carrier. Also mark and drill a V 2 " hole for 
the center post at this time. On the front 
panel use the hole as a reference point, 
and elongate and broaden it so it easily 
clears the V 2 " x 2 V 2 " carriage bolt used for 
the center post. 

After a bit of sanding and a couple of 
coats of lacquer, it’s ready to go. The 
carrier has also turned out to be a good 
place to store the dull blades and to leave 
myself a note about other tools and bits I 
need to have sharpened. I’m happy and 
my wife is even happier—that’s what I call 
a perfect project. H 

Devore O. Burch is a woodworker in Fort 
Worth, Texas, and a frequent contributor to 
Popular Woodworking. 
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BobChapta 


Saw Blade Carrier 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

V 4 " 

12 V 2 " 

14" 

front panel 

1 

B 

V 4 " 

I 2 V 2 " 

17V4" 

back pane! 

2 

C 

V/2'' 

IV 2 " 

12 " 

end pieces 

1 

D 

V 2 " 

1 V 2 " 

6 V 2 " 

handle 

1 

E 

V4’' 

2 " 

2 " 

doubler 


doubler 




6V2'’ 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


SpUt-^^in^ "T^eVLSLtei 


by B. William Bigelow 

I Started using the split-ring technique for making bowl blanks 
years ago to economize on wood supplies. Using this method, it 
is possible to make a twelve-inch diameter bowl from just one 
board foot of stock. Even a bowl with a lid and a knob can be made 
from less than two board feet. Scraps from other projects can 
provide the material for these bowls. 

The idea behind this technique is to make up bowl blanks using 
half-rings cut from two boards (I refer to them as ring boards). 
Glue the halves together, and eventually stack the rings to form 
a hollow bowl shape. 

The glued bowl blank is hollow and fast to turn, more than 

B. WiUiam Bigelow is an industrial arts teacher in Surry, 

New Hampshire. 


compensating for the time it takes to cut and glue the rings. No 
doubt the bowl blank is somewhat limiting. It has straight sides 
that splay out at 45° from a flat bottom, but these limitations are 
overcome by cutting to the limits of shape. Although the walls of 
the blank are only 2 / 4 " thick, graceful cyma curves, rims and feet 
are possible as shown in Figure 1. 

Recent Developments 

I wrote an article about using this technique several years ago 
in PW (Issue #26, Aug/Sep 1985). Since then, I’ve refined my 
approach and developed some interesting variations. 

In the past, my ring boards were made of the same material, 
their edges trimmed straight and square on the jointer to make a 
good butt joint when it was time to glue the half-rings together. An 
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obvious variation on this approach would be to use different 
materials for the ring boards. By cutting the rings from two ring 
boards of different woods, the half-rings will be different colors. 
The full rings can then be rotated and stacked in different 
configurations. Some bowls can have a checkerboard effect if 
stacked just so. To carry this idea a step further, make up the ring 
boards themselves from narrower pieces of contrasting material 
laminated together. 

Another whole world of possibilities opens up when you 
consider using different joints for splicing together the half-rings, 
or for joining the laminations as you make up the ring boards. 

Cut the joint between the two ring boards before cutting out the 
half-rings. Each ring layerwill reflect thatjoint in the finished bowl. 
The simple butt joint, strong enough, draws straight lines alter- 




and all the 
contrasting boards 
with the dovetail 
tongue, if you 
don*t have a 
Joint-Matic®, 
you can use a 
router table. 


I make up my ring 
boards from 
several narrower 
pieces joined with 
sliding dovetails. I 
mill all the boards 
of one color with 
the dovetail groove 




Glue the pieces that make up the separate 
ring boards, but don 7 glue the joint between 
the ring boards. 


Clean up any excess 
glue, and plane the 
ring boards true. 


nately down the bowl. Scarf joints slash the bowl with diagonal 
lines. Tongue and groove, sliding dovetail, and even a glue joint 
cutter all add pattern with little effort. 

A recent find of mine has been the multiple dovetail pattern. 
Each of the ring boards is made with three or more sliding dovetail 
sections of contrasting wood. The joint between the ring boards 
is also a sliding dovetail. The end result is a multiple dovetail 
pattern in each ring. 

In the bottom of the bowl, you’ll discover an interesting effect 
made by cutting half way through the bottom sliding dovetail. If 
this dovetail pattern is cut in the bottom of the bowl and repeated 
on the underside, friends will forever wonder how the bowl was 
glued up. 

Making the Blank 

Choose two 3 / 4 " boards and lay them side by side on the 
workbench. They must be the same thickness but may be 
different species of wood. The two boards together should 
comprise a square that will be the diameter of the finished bowl. 
Now prepare a good glue joint between the boards. Use a butt 
joint atfirst, then latertry the scarfjoint, or the sliding dovetail joint. 

Tape the boards together, locate the center and draw the 
largest circle possible in the blank. Now draw smaller circles 
around the same center, decreasing the radius W each time until 
you have two or three rings apart around the bottom. 

Separate the ring boards and cut the rings out on the band 
saw. Cut the outside ring with the table 90° to the blade; then cut 
the rest of the rings with the band saw table tilted to 45°. Cutting 
accurate arcs with the table at 45° takes a little practice, but before 
long, you’ll be an expert. Stand on the downward side of the table 
during the cut. Stay on the line because you need a thick-walled 
bowl to shape later. 

Glue all the half-rings together. Gentle pressure from a clamp, 
or even hand pressure will do the trick. Be sure to keep the half¬ 
rings aligned properly. Yellow carpenters’ glue is excellent for the 
task. Set them aside for a few hours. 

Next, sand any glue ridge or misalignment off the rings. Stack 
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the rings upside down and check the contact areas between the 
rings. Rotate the rings so the glue joints are staggered and the 
best grain pattern appears. Mark down the stack with a pencil, so 
they can be restacked the same way. When you’re satisfied, glue 
the rings together and clamp the stack down to the table, being 
careful to keep the rings centered. 

Turning the Bowl 





Slide the ring 
boards together, 
and draw 
concentric 
circles atW 
intervals. 

Separate the 
boards to cut 
out the ring 
segments. 


Band saw the 
outside of the 
bowl at 90°. This 
will give you extra 
material for turning 
a nice rim. 

Tilt the band saw 
table to 45° to cut 
out the rest of the 
ring segments. 


Now glue the center 
joint connecting the 
half-rings. 


From here the bowl blank may be carved, fluted, sanded, 
sandblasted, or turned on the lathe. Since my bowl blanks are 
eventually turned on the lathe, when I glue up the ring stack, I glue 
a plywood disk to the bowl blank with paper in between. After the 
assembly is dried, I mount the faceplate with short drywall screws 
using a cordless screwdriver (i redrilled the faceplate with smaller 
holes to accept drywall screws). The paper glued between the 
plywood disk and the bowl will allow easy parting when it’s time 
to turn the bottom. 

It is critical the bowl be centered on the faceplate. Any 
measure off center will double itself as the bowl rotates. After 
unsuccessfully experimenting with elaborate jigs to center the 
faceplate, 1 adopted the “guess-and-try” method. Here’s how it 
works: Guess at the center, and attach the faceplate with two 
screws. Pencil a line around the faceplate onto the plywood disk. 
Mount the bowl on the lathe, and with the power off, rotate it by 
hand and mark the high and low spots by holding a pencil on the 
tool rest. Note the difference between the high and low spots; then 
move the face plate half the difference toward the high side. 
Reattach it with all four screws, and the bowl will be centered. 

I shape the outside with a gouge, then switch to a round-nose 
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turned 
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Figure 2. A Lidded Bowl 



Stack the rings in the way that best shows 
off the pattern. Giue on the piywood for the 
facepiate when you giue up the stack. 



i turn the inside of 
the bowi with a 
round-nose 
scraper. 

if you cut partway 
into the bottom, 
you expose the 
sliding dovetail, 
creating an 
interesting 
pattern. 


When ail other 
turning is done, 
I remove the 
faceplate and tape 
the bowl to a 
plywood disk on 
the outboard 
side of the lathe. 


I lightly turn a 
recess in the 
bottom to 
expose 
the dovetail, 
and so the 
bowl will 
sit level. 

scraper for inside work. I grind the scraper leaving the burr on. I 
hold the handle of the tool slightly above center and the tool tip 
below center as I work. Thus the burr will shave the wood, keeping 
end grain tearing and subsequent sanding to a minimum. When 
the burr wears, I touch it up on a waterstone several times before 
regrinding the tool. 

The last stage in the turning process is to cut a recess in the 
bottom so the bowl will sit flat. For this I have a large reusable 
plywood disk which I mount to the outboard side of the lathe. After 
turning the disk, I draw a series of concentric circles using a dark 
pencil while the plywood is spinning. 1 apply some double-faced 
tape to the disk and center the bowl within the circles (the dark 
lines show through the tape). The downturned rim provides an 
adequate surface area for tape adhesion, but even so, I cut gently 
with my hand on the bowl. 

Making a Lid 

To make a lidded bowl I cut a rabbet inside the rim as shown 
in Figure 2 and leave the bowl attached to the faceplate. I glue up 
a two-ring blank for the lid, and mount it on another faceplate to 
turn its inside and to fit it to the rabbet in the bowl. 

Then I mount the bowl on the lathe again, part the lid from its 
faceplate and tape it in place on the bowl. Now it is possible to turn 
the knob. You can make a small, recessed knob in the lid bottom, 
or you can glue on a piece of scrap from the corner of a ring board 
when you glue up the lid blank. After you’ve perfected the lid, 
remove the bowl, and tape it to the outboard disk to cut the recess 
in the bottom as before. 

Once you master this technique, you’ll be amazed at how 
quickly—and cheaply—you can make beautiful bowls. W 
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A Popular Woodworking Projerl 



Pocket People 




by Bob Jones 

This little gizmo will amuse 
and amaze anyone you “spring” 
it on. When they see these tiny 
fingers clutching the rim of your 
shirt pocket, natural curiosity 
will prompt someone to ask, 
“What’s that?” You press the 
latch through the fabric of your 

Bob Jones is a woodcarver in 
Fresno, California. 


shirt and up pops the little head. While it may not be Earth- 
shattering, most people get a kick out of it and want to see it work 
several times. Then they want to see the mechanism and know 
how it works; I am always glad to show them. 

To make my pocket people, I cut the body (A) from V 4 ” Baltic 
birch plywood and the back (B) from scrap plastic laminate. You 
can substitute other materials, but these work best for making a 
thin, yet strong mechanism. Tape the two pieces together, and 
drill 5/16" holes at the “shoulders” and at the top and bottom of the 
slot as shown in the illustration. Drill four pilot holes through the 
back and into the body for the #4 X ^/s" pan head screws that 


attach the back. Install the 
screws and file off any portion 
that protrudes through the 
front of the body. Use a scroll 
saw to cut out the rest of the 
slot and to cut out the area for 
the head. Now separate the 
pieces and drill a ^/^6" hole for 
the latch stop (C) and cut a ^/a" 
wide X Vs" deep groove for the 
slide (D). 
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Pocket Person 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

1/4" 

.3V4" 

4V2" 

body 

1 

B 

3 / 32 " 

31 / 4 " 

35 / 8 " 

back 

1 

C 

V 4 " diameter 

Vie" 

latch stop 

1 

D 

Vs" 

3/4" 

41 / 8 " 

slide 

1 

E 

V 4 " diameter 

5 / 8 ” 

slide pin 

2 

F 

5/16" diameter 

1 / 2 " 

posts 

1 

G 

Vs" 

3 / 4 " 

3" 

latch blank 

1 

H 

5/8" 

13/4" 

2" 

head blank _ 

1 

I 

V 2 " 

Vi 6" 

4V2" 

hands blank 





LI 




rubber b^nd 


front view 


#4X5/a" 

screws 


b^ok view 


1-—51/4" 


Z^he" 


Cut the slide from the edge 
of a piece of hardwood, shape 
it as shown in the illustration, 
and sand it so it will easily slide 
in the groove in the body. Drill a 
V4’’ hole nearthe bottom end of 
the slide to accept the slide 
pin (E). Make the slide pin by 
notching a piece of V 4 " dowel 
stock to catch the rubber band; 
then cut it to length (make the 
posts (F) the same way, using 
5/16" dowel stock).Glue the slide 
pin so that it protrudes through 
the back of the slide enough 
to catch the rubber band and 
through the front enough to 
catch the latch (G). 

I made the latch from a door 
skin—some thin plywood sal¬ 
vaged from a discarded hollow 
core door. Cut it to the shape 
shown in the illustration and 
drill an oversized hole so it will 
pivot on its screw. Carve a thin 


groove on the back edge of the latch to retain the latch spring (a 
1V 2 " safety pin). Make the latch spring by cutting off the head of 
the safety pin and bending it as shown. Use two more #4 X pan 
head screws to mount the spring to the body. Glue the latch stop 
(C) in place, and glue in the posts (F) so they are flush to the front 
of the body with the notched ends sticking out the other side— 
notches up. Fit the slide in its groove, install the back and loop a 
rubber band around the posts and the slide pin. Test out the 
mechanism, and make any necessary adjustments. 

Left: Except for a little more carving on the hands and heady 
all the pieces are ready to assemble. Right: Note the side view of 


a rough hand blank and the dowel handle In the head blank. 



Cut the head blank (H) to 
size and drill a V4" hole about 
1 Vs" deep into the bottom end 
to fit over the end of the slide. I 
also drill a hole partway into the 
back of the head so I can insert 
a dowel to serve as a handle 
while I carve. Cut a V4" wide X 
Vs" deep rabbet on the back of 
the blank at the bottom, so the 
“chin” will fit over the mecha¬ 
nism. Scroll saw the head to 
rough shape, and carve and/or 
paint the face. 

The hands are sort of “L”- 
shaped in cross section; I make 
the blank for the hands (I) as 
shown at left so that I have 
something to hang onto until 
the last minute. Glue them in 
place on the mechanism, and 
glue the head onto the slide. 
Now slip the little fellow into 
your shirt pocket, and introduce 
him to your friends. W 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Calendar 


I f your group is having an event 
you would (ike other woodwork¬ 
ers to hear about, please send us all 
pertinent information at least three 
months before the opening date. 
We will publish it for you in Calen¬ 
dar iree of charge. 


California 

Build A 10-Ft. Nova Scotia Skiff (8/3-10) 
Location: Hyde Street Pier 
Contact: National Maritime Museum As¬ 
sociation., Bldg. 275. Crissy Field, San 
Francisco, CA 94129. 415-929-0202 

Lumber Drying Workshop (8/5-9) 
Location: UC Forest Products Lab, 1301 S. 
461h St.. Richmond, CA94804.415-231 -9487 

Duck Decoy Exhibition (8/31-10/27) 
Location: San Francisco Craft & Folk Art 
Museum, Fort Mason, San Francisco, CA 
94123-1382.415-775-0990 

Harvest Festival 1991 Craft Shows 
Dates & Locations: Long Beach Conven¬ 
tion Center (8/31.9/1 -2), Fresno Conven¬ 
tion Center (9/13-15), Riverside Conven¬ 
tion Center at Raincross Square (9/20-22), 


Ventura County Fairgrounds (9/27-29), 
Sacramento Community Center (10/4-6) 

Huntington Beach Carvers (9/7-8) 
Location: City Shopping Cntr., Orange, CA 
Contact: California Carvers Guild, 250 
San Simeon Ave., San Simeon, CA 93452. 
805-927-4718 

Tri-Valley Carvers (9/7-8) 

Location: The Barn, Livermore. CA 
Contact; California Carvers Guild, 250 
San Simeon Ave., San Simeon, CA93452. 
805-927-4718 

Central Coast Carvers (9/21-22) 
Location: Cambria, CA 
Contact: California Carvers Guild, 250 
San Simeon Ave., San Simeon, CA93452. 
805-927-4718 

Colorado 

Planemaking (8/5-9). Furniture (8/12-30) 
Location: Anderson Ranch Arts Center. 
Box 5598, Snowmass Village, CO 81615. 
303-923-3181 

Connecticut 

Build A Norwegian Pram (8/12-17). 
Adirondack Guide Boat (8/19-24), 
Ultralight Canoe (8/26-30) 

Location: Brookfield Craft Center, 286 


Whisconier Rd., Brookfield, CT 06804. 
203-775-4526 

Summer Crafts Festival (8/16-18) 
Location: Berlin Fairgrounds, Berlin, CT 
Contact: Arts & Crafts Festivals, Box 412, 
Canton, CT 06019. 203-693-6335 

Illinois 

National Hardware Show (8/11-14) 
Location: McCormick Place Complex, 
23rd St. & Lakeshore Dr., Chicago, IL 
Contact: Pat Dolson, 999 Summer St., 
Stamford, CT 06905. 203-964-0000 

Indiana 

International Wood Collectors Society 
Annual Meeting (8/4-9) 

Location: Terre Haute, IN 
Contact: Dave Gahimer, Box 118, Rose- 
Hulman, 5500 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, 
IN 47803. 317-569-5704 

Maryland 

Maryland Crafts Festival (10/11-13) 
Location; Maryland State Fairgrounds, 
Timonium, MD 

Contact: Deann Verdier, Sugarloaf Moun¬ 
tain Works, 20251 Century Blvd., 
Germantown, MD 20874. 301-540-0900 


Michigan 

Woodworking Show (10/4-6) 

Location: Michigan Fairgrounds, Com¬ 
munity Arts Exhibit Hall. Detroit 
Contact: Woodworking Shows, 1516 S. 
Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
800-826-8257 

Minnesota 

Woodcarving Workshop (8/11-17) 
Location: Frontenac, MN 
Contact: Villa Maria Workshop, Box 37051, 
Minneapolis, MN 

Woodworking Show (9/27-29) 
Location: Minnesota State Fairgrounds, 
Empire Commons, St. Paul 
Contact: Woodworking Shows, 1516 S. 
Pontius Ave.', Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
800-826-8257 

Nebraska 

Dollhouse & Miniature Show (9/20-22) 
Location: Red Lion Inn, Omaha, NE 
Contact: Edma Perkins, 806 Hogan Dr. 
Papillion, NE 68046. 402-339-5071 

New Jersey 

Craft Show (9/21-22) 

Location: Anderson Park, Upper Montclair, NJ 


VISIT THE SHOW NEAR YOU! 

• Free Workshops • Prizes • 

• Hundreds of Products • 

• Seminars by Mastercraftsmen • 


★r/je 

Woodworking Shows^ 

machinery ^ ^ 

tools • supplies 


See the Widest Variety of 
Woodworking Products 
All Under One Roof!! 

HUNDREDS OF ITEMS! NEW PRODUCTS!! 
Machinery • Power & Hand Tools • Supplies 

COM!NC IN 19911992 


• Atlanta 

• Baltimore 

• Charlotte 

• Chicago 

• Columbus 

• Delaware Valley 

• Denver 
► Detroit 

’ Ft. Lauderdale 
' Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
' Milwaukee 


• No. Jersey 

• No. California 

• Philadelphia 

• Portland 

• Richmond 

• Sacramento 

• Seattle 

• So. California 

• St. Louis 

• Tampa 

• Twin Cities 

• Ventura 


1-800-826-8257 or 213-477-8521 

Call NOW to be placed on mailing list for 
FREE Brochure & Discount Coupons 
Phone Hours 8-5 Pacific Time Weekdays 
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UPTO130 SQ.FT. 
OF MOVEABLE 
SHELF SPACE 

IN 6 SQ. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE 

INSTANTLY! 


The Shelf Thick by North Star features: 

• Capability to hold & move tools, stock & work in progress 

• 1,000 lb. capacity • 66” high, 36” wide, 24” deep 

• 6” swivel casters (2 w/brakes) • Holds up to 23 shelves 

• Shelf supports are instantly adjustable on 2” centers 

• Unconditional 2 Year Warranty 

• Heavy 14 gauge all steel construction 

Save by buying direct from the manufacturer. Just $349.00 
F.O.B. Fcictoty — without plywood shelves. 



NORTH 

STAR 

EQUIPMENT 


To order or request a brochure 

1 - 800 - 231-7896 ■ 

Box 189. Cheney, WA 99004 ' 
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Contact: Rose Squared Prod., 12 Galaxy 
Court, Belle Mead, NJ 08502.908-874-5247 

Woodworking Show (9/13-15) 
Location: Mennen Sports Arena, 53 E. 
Hanover Ave., Morristown, NJ 
Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America, Box 706, Plymouth, NH 03264. 
800-521-7623 

New York 

Federation of Polish Sportsmen Craft 
Fair (9/7) 

Location: Newman Rd., Hudson, NY 
Contact: Dave Staats, RD 4, Box 24A, 
Hudson, NY 12534. 518-828-6140 

North Caroiina 

Workshops: Basketry, Turning, Carving, 
Woodworking (August through October) 
Location: John C. Campbell Folk School, 
Rt. 1, Brasstown, NC 28902.800-562-2440 

Workshops; Ladderback Chairmaking 
(8/5-10), Windsor Chairmaking (19-24) 
Location: Country Workshops, 90 Mill 
Creek Rd.. Marshall, NC 28753-9321. 
704-656-2280 

Classes: Personal Directions In Wood 
(8/19-30), Furniture; Quick & Fun (9/2-6) 
Location: Penland School, Penland, NC 


28765. 704-765-2359 

Blue Ridge Hearthside Craft Show (8/ 

16-18) 

Workshops: Woodcarving (9/7-8), Mar¬ 
quetry (21-22) 

Location: Craft Center, Boone, NC 
Contact: Blue Ridge Hearthside Crafts, 
Rt. 1, Box 738, Banner Elk, NC 28604. 
704-963-5252 

Woodworking Show (9/13-15) 
Location: Benton Convention & Civic 
Center, Winston-Salem, NC 
Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America, Box 706, Plymouth, NH 03264. 
800-521-7623 

Ohio 

Woodworking Show (9/13-15) 

Location: Ohio Expo Center, Lausche 
Bldg., Columbus, OH 
Contact: Woodworking Shows, 1516 S. 
Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
800-826-8257 

Timber Framing Workshop (8/18-24) 
Location: Oxford, OH 
Contact: Riverbend Timber Framing, Box 
26, Blissfield, Ml 49228. 517486-4355 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Crafts Festival (9/7-8) 
Location: Grange Fairgrounds, 
Wrightstown, Bucks County, PA 
Contact: United Craft Enterprises, Box 
326, Masonville, NY 13804.607-265-3230 

Woodworking Show (9/20-22) 
Location: Philadelphia Armory 
Contact; Woodworking Shows, 1516 S. 
Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
800-826-8257 

Texas 

Los Amigos del Mesquite Annual Conven¬ 
tion, Competition & Trade Show (9/13-15) 
Location: Hyatt Motel, Austin, TX 
Contact; Herb Nordmeyer, Box 68, Knippa, 
TX 78870.512-934-2616 

Tennessee 

Seminar: Grading, Drying & Selling Lum¬ 
ber (9/20-21) 

Location: Norris, TN 

Contact: Bill Parrish, TVA Forestry Bldg., 

Norris, TN 37828.615-632-1656 

Hardwood Floor Installation Class (9/23-27) 
Location: Memphis 

Contact: Patsy Davenport, Box 3009, 
Memphis, TN 38173. 901-526-5016 


Vermont 

Woodworking Show (9/20-22) 

Location: Burlington Memorial Auditorium, 
250 Main St., Burlington, VT 
Contact; Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America, Box 706, Plymouth, NH 03264. 
800-521-7623 

Virginia 

Virginia Crafts Festival (9/13-15) 
Location: Prince William County Fair¬ 
grounds, Manassas, VA 
Contact: Deann Verdier, Sugarloaf Moun- 
tain Works, 20251 Century Blvd., 
Germantown, MD 20874. 301-540-0900 

Wisconsin 

Furniture Restoration Workshop (8/8-9, 
8/22-23,9/5-6, 9/19-20) 

Location: Waterloo, Wl 

Contact: Minuteman, 115 N. Monroe St., 

Waterloo, Wl 53594. 800-733-1776 

Canada 

Woodworking Show (9/13-15) 
Location: Palais des Congres, 200 
Dubortage, Hull, Quebec 
Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of North 
America. Box 706, Plymouth, NH 03264. 
800-521-7623 



PRANCER 

When you push his tail he 
plays 'Rudolph* while his red 
light nose blinks in time to the 
music. 17' ht., wall-mounted. 
#01556N Plans 3.00 
#04556NZ Plans and Parts 
Kit 7.25 
Parts Krt Only; 

#04556N 4.75/Ea, 12.90/3, 
38.50/10 



RUDY 

Push his nose and he plays a 
Christmas medley while lights In 
his antlers blink. Parts Kit 
includes bow, music and jingle 
bells plus hardware. 

#01569 Plans 3.50 
#04569Z Plans & Parts 8.20 
Parts Krt Only: 

#04569 5.70/Ea. 15.90/3, 
48.30/10 





JOLLY 

SNOWMAN 

Our snowman has a 
red light nose that 
blinks in time to 
"Frosty* when his 
belly button is 
pushed. 

#01540N Plans 3.50 
#04540N Plans & 
Parts 8.00 
Parts Kit Only: 
#04540N 5.00/Ea, 
13.77/3, 42.00/10 


Please Note: 

Parts KHs do 
not include 
lumber - only 
necessary parts. 


WELCOME XMAS TREE 

A boutique best-sellerl Not only does it 
say “welcome* but it plays a Christmas 
melody with tights blinking in time to the 
music when you push a music button. 

17* ht. tree Is adorned with miniature 
ornaments (Included in parts kit). 

#01570 Plans 4.00 

#04570Z Plans and Parts Kit 12.00 

Parts Kit Only; 

#04570 8.75/Ea, 23.85/3, 71.00/10 
NEWI lO-Liaht Welcome Tree 
Same as above with 10 lights Instead of 6 
#04570TZ Plans and Parts Kit 13.00 
Parts Only 9.75/Ea, 26.85A 81.00/10 




MR. & MRS. SANTA 

Both play Christmas music when you push their nose. 

#03909 Mr./Mrs. Plans 6.50 

#0e909Z Mr./Mrs. Plans & Parts 13.50 

#01548 Mr. Plans 3.50 

#04548Z Mr. Plans & Parts 6.35 

Mr. Parts Only #04548 3.35/Ea, 9.00/3, 26.00/10 

#01566 Mrs. Plans 3.50 

#04566Z Mrs. Plans & Parts 8.00 

Mrs. Parts Only #04566 5.00/Ea, 13.50/3, 39.50/10 


BI-PLANE 

Full sized bookshelf (4-fl.) and 1/2 
size souvenir shelf. Great for the 
aviation nut on your Xmas list) 
#01079 Plans 6.95 
#04079Z Plans & Parts 11.95 
Souvenir Shelf 
#01081 Plans 4.95 
#04081Z Plans & Parts 7.75 



MERRY 

CHRISMOOSE 



Our musical wall moose features a 
"push* button that plays 'Rudolph" 
while his red nose flashes. Parts 
Kit Includes music, bells, bow, 
hardware and letters. 

#01574 Plans 3.00 
#04574Z Plans & Parts Kit 8.50 
Parts Kit Only 

#04574 6.a5/Ea, 18.90/3, 57,80/10 


"BABY' GRAND 
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This design features a wafer-thin 15 note 

electronic keyboard you can play. About 

5*x10', replaceable batteries (included). 

Candelabra optlonaJ 

#01565 Plans 3.00 

#04565Z Plans & Parts Kit 8.95 

Parts Kit Only 

#04565 6.45/Ea, 17.70/3, 52.00/10 
#79005 Candel^ra 2.49/Ea, 21.00/10 


CRAFTER’S MART • Box 2342-A, Greeley, CO 80632 

64-Page CATALOG: S2 with credit towards first order, Free with any order. Check, MasterCard or VISA (Include daytime 
phone, card no., exp. date & signature). PFIOCESSING CHARGE: Continental U.S. $4; AK, HI, APO & FPO $10; Canada 
$16; Foreign 20% plus $10 (U.S. Funds). CO Res. add 3% tax. No ^ OAA ooo 0^1 VIC Cv# 
C.O.D.s. PHONE ORDERS: 8am-5pm Mon-Fri - MDT. Info; (303) 351-0676 • " oUU - - CXI. 1^ 


Over 400 music movements available - Touch-N-Play, 
Bank Slot, Twinkle Tone, 18-note Mechancial. 

Complete selection of popular turnings, dowels, etc. 
Bulk Pricing available for quantity purchasers. 
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Breathe Easier! 

Powered Air 
Respirators 
for Wood Dust 

$299 Model AGHI 

Excellent for all woodworking jobs which create 
"DUST." Also offers eye protection. Can be worn with 
beard and glasses. Systems also available for paint 
and lacquer fumes. 

AIRSTREAM DUST HELMETS 

16 Division St. W. Elbow Lake, MN 56531 
Toll Free 1-800-328-1792 or 218-6854457 



Looking For A New Line ~ We^ve Got Jt 



CUSTOM CERAMIC HOUSE NUMBERS 


Woodworkers!!! Manufacture Your Own Cedar 
Frames. We'll Show You How To Do It Very Quickly 
With Plans For Special )igs. 

Slide Our Tiles into Your Cedar Frames To Make 
Completed Product In 30 Seconds. 

Perfect for Direct Sales At Craft Shows, 
Homeshows, and Fleamarkets. 

Tested Customer Acceptance, Proven To Satisfy 
The Toughest Customers, Homeowners Buy Even If 
They Already Have Numbers. 

Outsells Wood Engraved House Numbers 10 to 1. 
Let Us Convince You. For Samples & Price Info 
Send $3 For Shipping & Handling (Refundable on 
First Order). 

To: BWC CUSTOM CERAMIC PRODUCTS CO. 

P 0 BOX 3482 • PT. CHARLOTTE, FL 33949 
or CALL 1-813-743-3792 
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Professional Quality Woodworking Machines 

From PEJVJV STATE INDUSTRIES 


Super 125 Planer 

Portable with "Power Feed" • Shipped 
assembled • Retail value over $600.00 

On Sale ... $359.95 



Add $15 
UPS 
Freight 


This machine will pay for itself time 
and again by planing your own lumber. 

At 65 lbs, you can carry this Planer to a job 
site or mount it permanently in your 
workshop like any stationary machine. 
You'll spend hundreds of dollars less 
for this 12-1/2" power feed Planer than for 
a traditional stationary model of a similar 
capacity - with comparable results. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

•Knives.... 2ea, 12-1/2" wide, HSS 

• Motor - 16 Amp, 115V, 8000 RPM 

• Auto Feed rate. 26.2 FPM 

• Cutting speed. 16000 Cuts/min 

• Thickness of stock. 3/16" to 6" 

• Size ... 15-1/2"H X 22"W X 21" Bed 

• Max Depth of cut. 1/8" 

• Machine Weight. 65 Lbs 


DC-1 Dust Collector 
On Sale ... $199.95 


Add $20 
UPS 
Freight 


Keep your shop clean and safe from 
sawdust with our large capacity, 
commercial style system. This collector 
has up to 10 times more air flow than a 
Shop Vac and runs much quieter. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

• Ihp, 110/220V (pre wired 110V) 

• 610 CFM air flow ^ 

• 6990 FPM air speed • 2 Bags 15"dia X 22" 

• 4" inlet • Casters on base • Weight 75 lbs 


FREE 

with Purchase of DC-1 

' Duct Hose 

' 4" To 3" Rigid Adaptor 

• 4" To 2" Flex Adaptor 

• Plans For 2 Stage Setup 

■ Piping & Fittings Sources 

Free $15 Value 


20 gallon bag 
•Size-26"x15"x57"H 




Free 

plans for 
roller stand 
with purchase 
or rollers 


Planer & Accessories Price List 


Super 125 Planer - complete and assembled 

#PLA.$359.95 ($15 UPS) 

Extra Set of 2 Knives - High speed steel, 12-12" 

#PKN. $ 25.00/set (*) 

Dust chute - for vacuum takeoff of wood chi| 

#PDS ...reg. $24.00, On Sale. 

Planer stand - Heavy duty, 27-1/2" high 

#PST ..reg. $44.00, On Sale . $39.00 ($6 UPS) 

Ball Bearing Rollers - (Minimum purchase 2 rollers ) 

Build roller stand, infeed/outfeed table etc. w/these 13"x2" Heavy 
Duty rollers. Includes FREE plans for building roller stand shown 
above. #BBR.$ 6.50/ea ( $3 UPS/per order) 

(*) No freight chg if ordered w/Planer, otherwise add $3 UPS 


lips 

$15.1 


00 ($3 UPS) 


We unconditionally guarantee your 
satisfaction with our fine machines. 
Ail of our machines carry a Thirty 
day Money Back Guarantee and One 
year Warranty for Parts and Labor. 


PENN STATE INDUSTRIES-P 

2850 Comly Road • Phila, Pa 19154 
Order Toll Free 1-800-288-7297 (Ext 90) 

For information 1-215-676-7609 (Ext 15) 
Visa, Master, & Discover Card accepted 
Pennsylvania residents add 6% Sales Tax 

Call or write for our new 
20-page color catalog. 








































TOOL TALK ^r^ANTCM) WILL 


Random Orbit Sanders 



uct line improvement for woodworkers 


lately has been in the area of random orbital sanders. These machines produce 
an ultra-fine surface without digging deep into the wood. Because of the nature 
of the random orbital sander, you can sand either with or against the grain. This 
comes in handy when different members meet at different angles. 

The two big new developments in random orbital sander design are 
interrelated. Hook-and-loop (Velcro™) backed sandpaper disks are a big 
improvement in their own right, but theyVe also made effective dust extraction 
possible. Hook-and-loop backed discs can be “ripped” off the pad, placed on 
the work bench and covered with sawdust, but still be easily reapplied. This 
takes “changing of grits” to a new plateau. Before, woodworkers had to contend 
with pressure-sensitive paper discs that not only tore too readily, but their 
sticky backs would get coated with dust once they were removed. This made 
their life span short. Although you pay considerably more for hook-and-loop 
type discs, the recycling potential makes them a better value than the cheaper, 
pressure-sensitive varieties. After all, you want to change grits back and forth 
without wasting sandpaper. 

The only machines capable of dust extraction incorporate hook-and-loop 
discs. In these machines, sawdust is sucked up through holes in the paper and 
the sanding pads. You have to position the collection holes in the pad with the 
openings in the paper so pressure-sensitive disks would be harder to align and 
more susceptible to a user’s dusty fingertips. Dust extraction also extends 
abrasive life, since the disk doesn’t load up as quickly. 

Yet another advantage to hook-and-loop disk mounting is that it opens up 
a vast array of accessories to make woodworking easier. This includes hook- 

Sanford WUk, a builder and organic architect in Boston, Massachusetts, heads a 
team of craftsmen who evaluate tools under actual working conditions. 


and-loop backed sponges that speed finish appli¬ 
cations as well as lamb’s wool buffing pads that 
could easily make 90% of hand-buffing a thing of 
the past. One company (Robert Bosch) gave us 
another positive glimpse of the future of hook-and- 
loop consumables. With their test tools, they in¬ 
cluded a shipment of Microfinishing Film Discs that 
can be completely loaded up with dust but need not 
be thrown away. You simply remove the disc and 
wash it off, let it dry and reuse it. 

There are basically two designs for this tool: 
vertically mounted powerhead, or horizontally 
mounted powerhead. Though you might assume 
that these two entirely different design configura¬ 
tions offer different options in terms of hand place¬ 
ment and maneuverability, in most cases we found 
that the motor positioning wasn’t a factor. In the 
vertical-mount configuration, the motor is placed 
over the pad. Motor noise Is reduced, but so is the 
motor’s life span because of the (almost) direct 
transmission of power. The horizontal powerhead 
system incorporates a pad that runs perpendicular 
to the housing which contains the motor. A lot of 
these units resemble their manufacturer’s version 
of an angle grinder. Since angle grinders are de¬ 
signed and constructed for one of the toughest and 
mosttool-abusivetrades (metalworking), the manu¬ 
facturers don’t take any engineering short cuts. 
That’s why the horizontal configuration has be¬ 
come my favorite in the random orbital category. 

But be it a vertical or horizontal motor configura¬ 
tion, impressive results were produced by allot the 
sanders tested for this comparative. We had to 
“work” with some to produce equivalent results, but 
at least those results could be had. The questions 
you have to ask yourself before purchasing one of 
these “shop necessities” are: how often are you 
going to use it, and how hard do you want to work 
at producing a desired finish? 

AEG Power Tool Corporation 

This German manufacturer is a sister company 
to the folks that produce one of the best engineered 
automobiles in the world: Mercedes-Benz. We’ve 
been impressed with many of their tools. 

Though we were sent two different models of 
sanders, both are identical except for the size of the 
backing pad (disc size) and counterweight. The 
counterweight on the VS R600 is larger than the 
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one found on the VSR 500 and that’s due to the 
calibration of the pad size, in other words, don’t try 
putting a 6" pad on a 5" tool (or vice versa) or you will 
end up with a unit that doesn’t function properly. 

Both tools are fixed-speed units. Generally, the 
higher the rate of oscillations, the better the finish. 
A fast Sander can achieve good results with a 
coarser paper, and do so in less time. This gives 
AEG the advantage over the other fixed-speed 
units. They’re even faster than some of the vari¬ 
able-speed models on the market. That’s the good 
news. The down side is that the high speed gener¬ 
ates a heck of a lot of dust. Unfortunately, there 
exists no means for dust extraction on either AEG 
Sander, so that dust ends up being airborne. 

Both tools make use of pressure-sensitive pa¬ 
per discs which we see as a handicap. On the plus 
side of things, AEG utilizes an arbor lock for pad 
change (they do wear out). No, it’s not as important 
a feature to have as it is with an angle grinder or a 
circular saw, but it comes in handy nonetheless. 

We wonder whether or not AEG is thinking about 
switching over to the hook-and-loop discs, and we 
hope they will consider a variable-speed control as 
well as dust-extraction at the same time. An up¬ 
grade is in order here, but these two competitors 
already have it made when you consider their beefy 
construction, and the fact that they both offer the 
highest amperage among the tools that were tested. 
Good start, guys; just catch up with the new devel¬ 
opments. (AEG Power Tool Corp., Three Shaw’s 
Cove, New London, Connecticut 06320 (800) 447- 
4600) 


Robert Bosch Power Tool Corporation 

This company is also German in origin, and 
you’ll see from the chart on page 82 that one of their 
two entries (the 1370 DEVS) got the only overall 
rating of “10.” The other sander didn’t do too badly 
either. 

The model 3283 DVS has a vertical powerhead. 
It utilizes hook-and-loop paper and dust extrac¬ 
tion. We liked this unit because of these features, 
but we also shined to it since its front handle is 
adjustable to the user’s discretion. Backing pads 
are easily changed with the turn of a single Allen 
wrench that stores neatly In the unit’s front handle. 
A good speed range is another boon to this unit, but 
the “speed limiter” is the 
type you adjust by turning a 
little knob in the switch. It’s 
difficult for big fingers to 
operate easily, but at least 
Bosch offers a speed op¬ 
tion. 

The other Bosch sander 
that we tested met all of our 
expectations. Like its 
lower-priced brother, the 
model 1370 DEVS incor¬ 
porates hook-and-loop fastening, dust extraction, variable speed, as well as 
two different levels of aggressiveness in the orbital action. It does all of this in 
a horizontal design, and the speed range is controlled electronically via a dial. 
Now that’s the way we like it! The speed is constantly monitored by electronic 
feedback circuits, and soft-start was added by the engineers to make this 
random orbit sander even better. The dust extraction system is on the verge of 
perfection, and the cloth bag that comes standard with the tool can be replaced 
by a vacuum nozzle for even better pick-up. Like the other unit, pad change is 
handled by a single hex key that tucks neatly away in the tool’s housing. 

No doubt, Bosch’s higher-end unit has it all, but neither one is shabby. The 
manufacturer also gets points for offering the widest selection of accessories 
for these tools. The versatility of the sanders when combined with the 
accessory range is startling. If you can swallow the price, our advice is to go for 
the 1370 DEVS without hesitation. (Robert Bosch Power Tool Corporation, 100 
Bosch Blvd., New Bern, North Carolina 28562 (800) 334-4151) 


Bosch 
1370 DEVS 
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Metabo Corporation 

Here’s yet another German 
manufacturer, but this time we 
received only one test unit. It’s 
the model 0125, and by the time 
you read this column, it should 
be available in the States. This 
vertically designed unit uses hook-and-loop paper fastening, and like the 
Bosch tools, Metabo offers dust extraction. 

The tool has an electronically controlled variable speed that’s maintained by 
a little thumb dial that is similar to the one on the Bosch 3283 DVS. This sander 
offers a speed range similar to the best Bosch tool, but those of you with 
oversized digits (common among our testers) ought to play with the control 
before purchasing the unit. 

This sander had the smoothest running motor of all of the units we tested. 
The reduced vibration made the sander just that much easier to control. 
Metabo makes use of an Allen wrench for pad changing. The wrench isn’t 
stored on the housing, but it can be found on the cord close to the handle. It 
doesn’t get in the way there, and since it’s elevated, it won’t scratch your work 
either. 

We liked the tool, and with a minor modification to that pesky little speed 
control knob, this sander could also be approaching 
perfection. (MetaboCorporation, 1231 Wilson Drive, 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 19380 (215) 436-5900) 


Metabo 0125 


sives), and dust extraction. Alas, some¬ 
one else was quicker and stole the 
thunder. 

Our favorite in this line is the 6" pad, 
variable speed unit (model 7336). It’s 
tough, and it’s beautiful even when the 
sander is just sitting there on the work¬ 
bench doing nothing. In the end though, 
you don't buy tools just to gaze at them, 
and the lack of hook-and-loop abra¬ 
sives and dust extraction hurts the 
company’s case. (Porter-Cable, P.O. 
Box 2468, Jackson, Tennessee 38302 
(800) 321-9443) 


Ryobi America Corporation 

This sander was actually a torment 
to us. It has such great potential, but the folks who 
designed it muffled our hopes by putting a 4 V 2 " pad 
on the unit. The pad is hook-and-loop, and there is 
a built-in dust extraction system that’s ergonomi¬ 
cally designed into the housing, but that V 2 " loss in 
disc size hurts the unit’s stability and reduces the 
sanding surface to a smaller area than the compe¬ 
tition (thus, requiring more finishing time). Perhaps 
the folks at Ryobi wanted to monopolize the particu¬ 
lar sandpaper disc size that fitted their tool? No 
matter what the rationale, it hurts the tool’s overall 
score in this case. 

You may have a limited use (and limited budget) 
for a random orbit sander, and that’s where this tool 
really begins to shine. This sander is real close to 
what we wanted to see in an affordable unit; it has 
a good feel to it and it does offer some nice features. 
But we sure would like totalktotheengineerthat put 
the small pad on the tool. (Ryobi America Corpora¬ 
tion, 1424 Pairman Dairy Road, Anderson, South 
Carolina 29625 (800) 323-4615) 


Porter-Cable Professional PowerTools 

Porter-Cable sent us three similar test units. 
Disc size and speed control are the only features 
that separate the three models. The difference 
between the models 7334 and 7335 is that the 7335 
has variable speed, but the 7334 doesn’t. The final 
variation on the theme (the model 7336) is a vari¬ 
able speed sander with a 6" disc (versus the 5" disk 
found on the other two units). 

When I look at these well made sanders I can’t 
help but get nostalgic. Porter-Cable was the leader 
in the random orbit field for woodworkers not so long 
ago, and like every other Porter-Cable tool, these 
babies are built to last. The problem comes when 
you make a good tool and then fail to improve upon 
it. All they really need is hook-and-loop system (all 
three tools currently require pressure-sensitive abra- 
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Random Orbital Sanders 


Manufacturer 

Model 

Amps 

Weight 

Orbits/Minute 

Pad Type 

Diameter 

Dust 

Extraction 

List 

Price 

Rating 

1-10 

AEG 

VSR 500 

5.7 

5.0 lbs 

10,000 

PSA 

5" 

No 

$220 

8 

AEG 

VSR 600 

5.7 

5.0 lbs 

10,000 

PSA 

6" 

No 

$230 

8 

Bosch 

3283 DVS 

2.3 

4.0 lbs 

8,000-11,000 

Hook/Loop 

5" 

Yes 

$169 

9 

Bosch 

1370 DEVS 

5.0 

5.3 lbs 

4,800-12,000 

Hook/Loop 

6** 

Yes 

$391 

10 

Metabo 

0125 

1.8 

4.4 lbs 

5,000-12,000 

Hook/Loop 

5" 

Yes 

$213 

9 

Porter-Cable 

7334 

3.7 

5.5 lbs 

6,000 

PSA 

5" 

No 

$210 

8 

Porter-Cable 

7335 

3.7 

5.5 lbs 

2,500-6,000 

PSA 

5" 

No 

$230 

8 

Porter-Cable 

7336 

3.7 

5.75 lbs 

2,500-6,000 

PSA 

6" 

No 

$235 

8.5 

Ryobi 

RS-115 

2.0 

3.2 lbs 

0-11,000 

Hook/Loop 

41/2" 

Yes 

$134 

7 

Wen 

15 

2.5 

3.9 lbs 

3,000 

PSA 

6” 

No 

$59 

6.5 


Wen Products 

If you don’t want to spend the small 
amount of cash on the Ryobi, then we 
would like to close this comparative with 
one more option. It’s made by Wen, a 
company that’s famous for its finely built 
soldering guns, and I’ve seen it sell for as 
little as $45.00 in the stores. The unit itself 
is of the vertical motor mount design, and 
it resembles a pad sander more than it 
does a random orbital sander. There is no 
auxiliary handle and no dust extraction, 
just a straightforward barrel to wrap your 
hand around and get to work with. 

The vibration on this unit is higher than 
the more expensive competitors but for 
the price, that’s to be expected (hey, you’ve 
got to give up something)! Our worst criti¬ 
cism with the tool isn’t the vibration. We 
could tolerate that. What we didn’t like was 
the fact that the barrel grip forced the 
user’s arm to become parallel with the 
work surface. This position just isn’t com¬ 
fortable for a lengthy period of time. 

The Wen sander is of the pressure- 
sensitive paper variety, and it boasts a 
large 6" pad for good coverage and stabil¬ 
ity. This certainly isn’t a Bosch 1370 DEVS 
but it’s a heck of a lot better than foregoing 
the idea of a random orbit sander entirely. 
(Wen Products, Inc., 5810 Northwest High¬ 
way, Chicago, Illinois 60631 (800) 462- 
3630) II 
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i^[YO3|i0" planer 


Plane boards to 
5" thick. Cut 
1/8” per pass. 
Portable, 
weighs 58 lbs. 

APIO 

$345.00 


Aoelta 10" 
CONTRACTORS 
SAW 

Large 40” x 
21" table with 
Ll/2" H.P. 
motor. 5500 
RPM. Jet lock 
fence. 34444 

$597.00 


biscuit joiner 

Super strong 
joints. Eliminates! 
dowels. 


JSlOO 

$157.00 L 


15 PC. FORSTNER 
BIT SET I 

$99.oo_ 

Sizes 1/4" 

to 2". \t ■ ■■ ■ — I, 

7 PC. 

SET: m 

1/4” to 1" 

$47.00 I_p 


i^[YO3|i0" miter SAW 


Electric brake. 
Positive stops. 
Superior 
workmanship. 


Table Board 
Not Incl. 


TS251U 

$167.00^ 


a'aDELTA unisaw with 
52" FENCE 

Cut to the center 
of 60" board. 

Positive^ 
lock 

unifence. , 

pi 

34782 ^ 

$1649.0^1 


fteud W" 60 TOOTH 
BLADE I 


29 PC. BRAD POINT SET 


Big carbide tips. 

Grind: ATB. 

freud < % 


^ I 

LU73M10 / 

$36.00 


Sizes 1/16" to 
1/2” in 64ths. 
Won’t walk. 
Long lasting. 
With steel 
case. 

$19.00 


CORDLESS 
DRIVER/DRILL 


Torque 
force. Electric 
brake. One hour 
charge. 

TFD150VR7.2V $ 99.00 | 
TFD170VR 9.6V 137.00 

TFD220VR 12V 165.00 _ 


SAW 


:LTA18" SCROLL 


Variable speed. 

Cut to 2" thick, 

7/8" stroke. 

36 blades 
included. 

40601 

$687.00 L! 


14" BAND SAW 


3/4 H.P. motor. 
4 speeds. 
Enclosed base. 


$229.00 Li 


I 


PORIER^CimiE deluxe 

SANDER 


r 


1/2 sheet. 

Includes 
wood case. 

10,000 orbits/1 
minute. 

9505 

$134.00 L 


i^:Y0313 H.P. routers 


3 H.P., 15 amp. 
Accepts 1/4", 

3/8", 1/2- 
bits. Includes 
guides. 

R600 $187.00 i 
rE600$215.OO^ 


aaDEL-TA 15' 

SAW - 


SCROLL 


7)ta/ato 3-1/4" PLANER 


Table 17" x 
7-7/8". Throat 
15" X 2". Speed 
1725 CS/M.^ 

40150 

$117.00 


Cuts 1/16" deep. | 
Includes rip 
fence. 


1900BW 

$109.00 


TnaJOta CORDLESS 
DRIVER/DRILLi 

9.6 volts. 

Variable 
speed. One hour 
charge. 

6093DW 

$125.00 


MORE RY031 

SC160 16" Scroll Saw $ 137.00 

E3800 Dry wall Driver 69.00 
TR301J Laminate Trimmer 79.00 
BT2500 Table Saw 279.00 

DCU65 Drywall Cutout 69.00 
JSE60 Jig Saw 125.00 

W660 7d/4" Circular Saw 89.00 

R331 2 H.P. Router 153.00 


aaDELTACABINET saws 


36755 With3Ql 

Jet Lock 
fence 

$869.00 

36751 With 
30" Unifence 

$1049.00 

36752 With 52 " 
Unifence 

$1165.00 


66" ROLLER TABLE 

15" wide. 9 ball 
bearing roller^ 

Fully adjust^^ 
able. Folds 
for storage. 

$99.00 


AEG 3"X2r 

Electronic belt I 
speed 660-1250 I 
FPM. 7.8 i ' ■ 
amps. 

HBSE75S 

$127.00 


SANDER 


36752 Shown? 
Table Board 
Not Inch 


TTiaJCiZiL 

5090DW 

2708 


3/8" VSR Drill $ 63.00 
Cordless 9.6V Saw 135.00 
8" Table Saw 269.00 


HOLESALE 
I IVISIQN 

Dept. WPW81, P.O. Box 189 
Malden, MA 02148 

We Can't Be Beat! 

Established 1981-Our Tenth Anniversary 


Fast Free Shipping to 48 Contiguous States 

1 - 800 - 736-6586 

To Order At These Special Prices, 

Mention Dept. WPW81 To Our Operator. 

Offer Expires 10-1-91. Misprints Subject to Correction. 


MA, ME, Rl Res. Add Sales Tax 









































































































CLASSIFIED 


1 TOOLS 

40% DISCOUNT, stainless and brass screws, tools. Small 
quantities, free catalog. Elwick, Dept. 821,230 Woods Lane, 
Somerdale, NJ 06033 

"TAGUAS, TAGUAS" carving, turning, scrimshaw, 40 
pieces, $24.99. Visa/MC orders only 1800-872-5263. Hiltary, 
7117 3rd Ave., Scottsdale, AZ 85251 

WOODTURNING LATHES; bowl, spindle, large swing, long 
bed, slow speed. DeRose & Co., Box 150, Mechanicsville, VA 
23111,(804) 746-1705 

Repair band saw blades! Easy contour sawing! _ 

aB;TR0 8iUilSAWBRAZBl#101B 

Make your own saw blades from coil stock. 

Brazer complete with kit $75.50. 

fiaAON a NC. 3S46 W. CUUUt ST., 

INVISIBLE CLAMP holds fast for obstruction-free routing, 
sanding. No maring. (Vacuum pump system) Complete in¬ 
structions. Write: Vac-U-Clamp Systems, 118 S. 100 E., 
Dept. PW, American Fork, UT 84003 

DREMEL AND X-ACTO TOOLS. Glues and Accessories for 
the Do-It-Yourself person. Send $1.00 for complete catalog: 
Midco, Box 517R, Romeoville, IL 60441 

BANDSAW BLADES AT DISCOUNT PRICES Finest indus¬ 
trial quality blades for all machines. Send or call for FREE 
BROCHURE: LAD Tool Supply Inc., P.O. Box 611753, Dept. 
PW81, Port Huron, Ml 48061 -1753, 313-296-4933 

WOODTURNERS! Create ornamental designs with new 
SPYRCM3ARVE developed by Woodfast Machines. SASE: 
JW's Woodturning Workshops, 445 North 10th, Brighton, CO 
80601 

FREE DISCOUNT WOODWORKING TOOLS and SUP¬ 
PLIES CATALOG. Best prices for over 3,000 brand name 
products. Trend-lines, Dept. PW1, Box 6447, Chelsea, MA 
02150.1-800-366-6966 

GENUINE DIAMOND TOOLS (for stone, hardwoods) files, 
saws, etc, Catalog SASE: Diamond Man, Box P, Scottsdale, 
AZ 85252 

PLANS AND KITS 


PUZZLE ROCKING CHAIR 



//'s A puzzle and a rocking chair all rolled into onel 
This clever design interlocks six pieces of wood into a 
fascinating child's rocker, No glue, screws, or nails. Will 
capture your child's heart and be a craft fair favorite. For full 
size detailed patterns of both rockers send $14.95 to: 

Unique Woods P.O. Box 4343 Antioch, CA 94531-4343 


ROUGHED-OUT BLANKS, 42 different 80% roughecf-out 
basswood blanks of birds, animals, and characters. Also 
supplies. Free brochure with SASE to West Falls Woodcarv¬ 
ing P, 7458 Eilicott Road, West Falls, NY 14170, (716) 662- 
3648 _ 

MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door harps, dollhouses, 
clocks, music boxes, weather instruments, crafts, furniture 
with our plans, parts, kits, supplies. Catalog $1.00. (800) 848- 
4363. Cherry Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 43718-0369 

BUILD YOUR CHILDREN this ride on Super Custom Soap 
Box Racer. Complete materials list, instructions, and plans. 
Send $5.95 to Ward Enterprises, Dept. P, 820 Heron Dr., 
Suisun City, CA 94585 


ROCKING ALASKAN ANIMALS! Moose, bear, reindeer, 
more. Display and children's riding sizes. Full-size patterns. 
Color brochure 50(J, SASE. Once Upon A Time, Dept. PW, PO 
Box 56757, North Pole, AK 99705_ 

"USEFUL CHILDREN’S TABLE," inexpensive to build, easy 
to use and store, great gift, plans $4.00. HEM Enterprises, Box 
324, Greene, NY 13778 



2000 PATTERNS FOR FUN AND PROFIT. Catalog $2.00 
P.O. Box 234, Washington Mills, NY 13479 


BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE. Mattresses, 
heaters, massage systems, MORE!! Send $2.00 for Catalog 
with FREE plan set. Woodins' Waterbed Connection; 45 
Industrial Park PW, Albany, NY 12206 

ADIRONDACK, COUNTRY, AND ORIGINAL outdoor furni¬ 
ture plans. Chairs, loveseat, picnic table, benches, swings, 
etc... New designs, attractive and easy to build. Catalog $2.00 
(credited). PLANCRAFT, Box Cl779, Hernando, FL 32642 


EIGHT FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. Toys and furnishing. 
$4.00 check or MO to: RDH Productions, PO Box 1463, 
Carolina Beach, NC 28428 (N.C. res. add 5% sales tax) 

CLASSIC FURNITURE PLANS. Professionally drawn builder 
proven, clocks tables, chests, and more. Sure to be heirlooms. 
All skill levels. Send $1 for catalog to: Against the Grain 
Designs, PO Box 283, Rainier, OR 97048 

CHILDREN'S SLED PLANS and instructions. Easy to build. 
Send $7.99, PO Box 4172, Evergreen, CO 80439 

MAKE ACTION MECHANICAL WHIRLIGIGS, toys, decora¬ 
tions, displays. Wooden Animator PlanBooks Catalog $2.00. 
Solipaz, Box 366, Lodi, CA 95241 

MONEY MAKING REINDEER PATTERN, full size (14 "X22") 
$5.00: Wood Creation, PO Box 731, Amherst, NY 14228 


BUILD THESE "ELEGANT" oak-and-glass hallway tables! 
Easy instructions, two sizes; illustrated. $3.95 Craftworks-2, 
Box 55265, Phoenix, AZ 85078 



TOYS, TOOLS, MORE. Plans. Information $2.00. J. Garate, 
P.O. Box 291-C, Deer Park, CA 94576 


ADIRONDACK CHAIR - contoured for comfort, full size 
patterns, instructions. Send $10.00 to: North Country Furni¬ 
ture, PO Box 636, Dept. 88, Farmington, NH 03835 

ARCHITECT DESIGNED, 12 room purple martin birdhouse. 
Complete detailed plans and materials list - $5.50. 1033 
Creswell Lane, Opelousas, LA 70570, (318) 942-5050 


CHILD'S RACECAR BED, unique design, easy-to-build, 
blueprint and detailed plans, send $8.50 to: CF Nilsen, 8012 
Grand Ave. S., Bloomington, MN 55420 

WOODCRAFT DESIGNS catalog $2.00 with FREE PAT¬ 
TERN included. 4716 Canterbury Rd., Shawnee Mission, KS 
66205 

PLANS & PATTERNS, Send $2.00 for list (credited) to 
Plansnsuch, P.O. Box 1345, Youngstown, OH 44501-1345 

WOODCARVER'S BENCH, the woodworker's equivalent of a 
classic cobbler's bench incorporates workseat and powerful 
13" vise. $12 ptans/instructions, $2 photo: Bruce Kramer, 
4320 Palama, Kalaheo, HI 96741_ 

"SAVE $60 -Make your mini dutch windmill. $3.00 ppd. Plans, 
Box 875, Akron, OH 44309_ 

RAISED PLANTER BIN Gardern sitting or standing. No 
kneeling. Complete plans $9.50: Planter, Box 53, 
Barnardsville, NC 28709_ 

WOODCRAFTERS SOLD 5 GROSS of these at one 
craftshow. Full size plans $5.00. Ezack, PO Box 11855, 
Philadelphia, PA 19128 

20 YARD ORNAMENTS (6) Patriotic, (14) other fullsize pat- 
terns-$9.95! 50 fast-selling unique craftshow items-$7.95! 
Both for $15.00. Smart Designs, Box 112, Hanford, CA 93232 

SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS windmills, wells, vanes, 
whirligigs, birdhouses, jigsawing for fun or profit. Catalog $1. 
CRAFTER'S, 11840 North U.S. 27, Dewitt, Ml 48820 

ATTENTION WOODWORKERS! Need a portable shop 
table? Ours holds a table saw and a miter saw. For plans send 
$3.00 to: Covert Marketing, PO Box 12176, Dept. 101, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95406-2176 


^ Arched Mailbox Post 

Accentyour landscaping decor with an 
attractive work of art. Using the beauty of 
wood and our easy step by step instructions add 
elegance and class to your landscaping scheme. 
Send $5.00 to: 

-- At S WOOD WORKS P.O. BOX 9336 
PEORIA, 1L 61612 


PORTABLE PICNIC TABLE Ideal for camping or anywhere, 
folds up compact carries like a brief case. Uniquely designed, 
attractive and sturdy. Seats 4 to 6 adults. A big seller. PLANS 
$7.95: Brothers Marketing, PO Box 324, Chatham, Ontario, 
CANADA N7M 5K4 

USE SCRAP WOOD. Make miniature furniture, toys, 
dollhouses. FREE SAMPLE PLAN. RAi, (PWP), Box 586, 
Alpharetta, GA 30239-0586 _ 

WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN, pendulum regu¬ 
lated clock plans. Average skill level. $10.00. BOB MEYER, 
Box 275, Elgin, MN 55932 

ADULT-SIZE ROCKING HORSE plans. Fun, easy. Great gift 
$8.50 Rocking Dobbin Ranch, 7172 Summitrose Street, 
Tujunga, CA 91042 


GIANT BOOMERANG PLAN. Unique X-rang with 3' wing 
span. Be the boomerang expert in your community. Make for 
sport or profit. Send $4.00 to: G.S. Kostas, Box 826, Rio 
Grande, NJ 08242 _ 

ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK many uses. For plans send 
$3.75 to: Sir Forms, PO Box 595, Hudson, OH 44236 

UNIQUE FULL-SIZED DOLL'S HIGH CHAIR PLANS. Great 
craft fair items. $5.00 plus long SASE to: L & L Woodcraft, Box 
130B, Michael Rd., Adams Center, NY 13606 

GREAT GRANDFATHER'S STEP BENCH - 1001 uses for 
housewives and tradesmen. Plans $3.50. Kit $15.00 -i- p/h. 
Send SASE to: Lastables, P.O. Box 922, McMurray, PA 15317 

BUILD AIR SUSPENSION SPEAKERS! 46 pages. Easy 
Instructions, Illustrations & Charts. $6.00 Craftworks-1, Box 
55265, Phoenix, AZ 85078 
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PATTERNS 

FOR FUN & PROFIT! 

E32SZ133S!ES3Siii3^A 

*□ 125 Pattern Fun Packet assortment! 

!□ 25 fun. profitable “wind-action” whirligigs, 
iQ Country Critters- 100 patterns, decorative projects! 
'□ Attractive Dutch Windmill - 5 feet tall. 

!□ 100 yard ornaments animals, birds, signs, more! 
iG 200 pattern packet for scroll, band & jigsaws* 

*□ Show stoppers - 22 craft show top-sellers! 

)□ Over 20 easy to make bird houses. 

* Send $8^00 per packet Pick 3 FOR ONLY SI 6.00 
: ACCENTS,; Dept MR81, Box 7387, Gonic, NH 03839 



^ WOODCRAFT CATALOG - $2.00 (Free with order) J 


COMPLETE PLANS TO 4 DIFFERENT, easy to build gun 
cabinets. Our biggest seller! $6.50. Planfan, Box 473, 
Bridgeport, NE 69336_ 

GUITAR, BANJO, MANDOLIN, VIOLIN and dulcimer kits. 
Finishing supplies. Free 96-page catalog. Stewart- 
MacDonald, Box 900P, Athens, OH 45701, Tel. 800-848- 
2273_ 

BEGINNING/ADVANCED HARPMAKERS: wood parts, 
plans, hardware, strings available. Dragonwhispers, Box 211, 
Mt. Laguna, CA 91948_ 

FREE CATALOG - Puzzles, toys, lawn ornaments and more 
patterns. Apple-Tree Craft Patterns, 289 Pelham St,, 
Methuen, MA 01844_ 

OUTDOOR FURNITURE PLANS Adirondack and original 
designs. Attractive, profitable, and easy to build with step-by- 
step instructions. SEE actual finished projects BEFORE you 
order plans. Catalog with large clear photographs. $2.00. 
PLANCRAFT, Dept. C, Box 1779, Hernando, FL 32642 

AMAZING "PERFORMING" TOYS thrill obervers! Easy pat¬ 
terns! Free details! Pleasure Crafts, PW8-A, Rt. 2, Box 1485, 
Mannford.QK 74044_ 

TRUCK BED COVER. Easy to build, low cost, durable. Fits 
any size pick up truck. Complete plans $4.00. B. Stanton, PO 
Box468, Frewsburg, NY 14738 

SCROLLSAW, FRETWORK & relief carving patterns! Illus¬ 
trated instructions. Send SASEto: DEDE Connections, 2425 
Rangeline Rd., Middleburg, FL 32068 


REVOLVING BOOKCASE 



Build This Unique Re¬ 
volving, Decorative, 
Space-Saving, 
Four-Sided Book¬ 
case. For easy step 
by step instructions 
and illustrations send 
a 4 1/8" X 9 1/2" self 
addressed envelope 
and $7.50 to: 

Al's Wood Works 
P.O. Box 9336 
Peoria, IL 61612 


EXCITING WOODEN TOY PLANS Plans for eye-catching 
toys with super realistic wheels described in free brochure. 
ToyPrO, Dept. PW, POB 773810, Steamboat Springs, CO 
80477_ 

PLANS FOR 350+ TOOLS Catalog $1.00 (refundable). 
Wood-Met Services, Dept. PW, 3314 Shoff Circle, Peoria, IL 
61604 


WOODS 


HONDURAS ROSEWOOD BURLS. Ten to 100 pounds. 
Amazing colors and natural designs. Rejean Drouin, 333,19 
Street, Quebec, Quebec, GIL 2A5,1-418-529-5466 


BURL, FIGURED LUMBER - Most Western species, 
squares, slabs, whole. Sample kits, SASE list: Eureka Hard- 
wood Supply, 3346 D St., Eureka, CA 95501, (707) 445-3371 
OREGON BLACK WALNUT-wide boards, thick material, 
exceptional color, SASE-Goby Walnut Products, Dept. PW, 
5016 Palestine Rd., Albany, OR 97321 (503) 926-7516 

HARDWOODS, WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak, mahogany, 
any species, plywoods and milling available. Call or write for 
prices: F. Scott Jay & Company, PO Box 706, Millersville, MD 
21108,800-888-9337 


EXOTIC HAWAIIAN HARDWOODS-Bundles of clear kiln 
dried koa, mango and other exotic woods. Slabs, turning 
squares, figured woods. Custom wood products also avail¬ 
able. Call or write for list and price information. West Maui 
Mountain Trading Company-Fax 808-878-2803, business 
808-878-2705. RR 1,263 Kula Hwy.. Kula, HI 96790 


DOWELS — PLUGS — PEGS 


Manufacturer Direct 

Largest & finest selection Oak, Walnut. Hickory, 
Maple. Cherry, Mahogany, Teak, even treated doweis. 
Quantity discounts. 

MIDWEST DOWEL WORKS, INC. 

4631 Hutchinson Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45248 
(513) 574-8488 



Catalog $1.00 


WOOD FOR CARVERS, cut-outs, decoys, carousel horses, 
starter kits, tools, books, also for turning and furniture. SASE. 
Carving, 3505 32nd St. West, Brandenton, FL 34205 

PANELING, FLOORING in white pine and popular hard¬ 
woods. KD pine and hardwood lumber, FREE catalog. Catskill 
Mountain Lumber Co., PO Box 450, Swan Lake, NY 12783. 
1-800-828-9663 

GREAT NORTHWEST WOOD: Quilted. Curly, Burl, Spalted, 
Maple, Yew, Alder. Custom Sawing. Randle Woods, Box 96, 
Randle, WA 98377.1-800-845-8042 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


FREE CATALOG: Woodworking plans. Send self addressed, 
stamped legal size envelope to: WOODEN DESIGN CO., P.O. 
Box 140, Dept 60, De Forest, W153532 

WOOD PRODUCTS CATALOG. Extensive line of craft sup¬ 
plies. Shaker pegs, dowel rods, wheels, etc. Hardware ac¬ 
cessories also available. Free catalog. Wood-N-Crafts 
Inc., Dept. 2-A, Box 140, Lakeview, Ml 48850 

LEATHERCRAFT GUIDE-New 64 page wholesale catalog. 
$2. (Refundable!) Leather Unlimited. PW0591. Belgium, Wl 
53004-9990 


73,560 CATALOGS LISTED. Sources for everything! $6.95: 
Catalogs, Dept. 176-243C, 4925 University Dr. NW, Hunts¬ 
ville, AL 35816 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ofbooksforwoodworkers: 
instructions, scaled drawings, patterns for furniture, toys, 
house carpentry, duck decoy, bird and figure carving, chip 
carving, wood sculpture, lathe work, more. Most $4.00 to 
$6.00. Write: Dover Publications, Dept A226,31 E. 2nd Street, 
Mineola, NY 11501 

SIMPLIFIED WOODWORKING: Monthly How-to Newsletter 
for Woodworkers. First issue free. Write: Benitez, Ltd., P.O. 
Box 43233, Dept. 104, Austin, TX 78745 

CARVING KIT one Warren walnut handle, seven inter¬ 
changeable blades $17.99. Catalog $2.00. PO Box 3485, 
Estes Park, CO 80517 

MUSICAL MOVEMENTS FOR WOOD PROJECTS. Wind up 
and electronic musical movements. Hundreds of tunes. 
Catalog $1.00 US $3.00 foreign. Unicorn Studios: P.O. Box 
370-WG, Seymour, TN 37865 

FREEI72PAGEWOODWORKERS and craftsupply catalog: 
Armor, PO Box 445, East-Northport, NY 11731 


—A menGlos stained Glass Catalog 

Create elegant stained glass ornaments, gifts and 
I other beautiful itetns. Choose from a full line of 
; glass, bevels, ututs, how-to-buoks... And all 
our products arc ltX)% satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write today for your free stained glass catalog. 

AmtriGlas, 0«pt PW109, Box 27668, Omaha, NE 68127 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPRAY-ON SUEDE: Free Brochure (sample enclosed), 
DonJer Products, llene Court-Bldg. 8G, Bellemead, NJ 
08502, (800) 336-6537 

MURPHY’S LAW POSTER lor woodworkers. Hilarious de¬ 
scriptions of frustrating workshop mishaps. 18X28 suitable for 
framing or mounting $6.95. Ck/MO to: Murphy's Law, Box 
3494, Lacey, WA 98503 

POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS; No. 1 $5.50; No. 2 
$6.50; No. 3 $9.00, plus $1.00 each shipping. For descriptive 
literature send SASE to: Hubbert Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, 
Fletcher, NC 28732. (704) 687-0350 

WOODWORKING JOKESWANTED We pay $5 forshortfiller 
items for the classified section. Send them to: Editor, Popular 
Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520 

BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, Refinish! Carvings, Moldings, 
Brass, Hardwoods, Veneers, Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. 
$1.00 for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke’s Dept. 50, 
Woonsocket, SD 57385 

HIDE GLUE-Woodworking and Glass Chipping. 11 Grades to 
choose from. Call or write for price list and technical informa¬ 
tion. Bjorn Industries, Inc., Box 1280, Mathews, NC 28106, 
704-364-1186_ 

WOOD PRODUCTS, WHOLESALE PEGS, CUPS ETC. 

Over 100 items in stock. Howee's, Rt. 7, Box 633PW, Joplin, 
MO 64801 

SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS Large selection, old favor- 
ites. Catalog $2.00, Box 234, Washington Mills, NY 13479 

IS IT TRUE... Jeeps for $44 through the U.S. Gov't? Call for 
Facts! 504-649-5745 Ext. S-3445 

CURVED GLASS for curved glass china cabinets. Call Uni¬ 
versal Glass Co. for quote or brochure. 1 -800-466-5504. P.O. 
Box 2097, Alma, AR 72921_ 

LEARN GUNSMITHING-Rifles, shotguns, pistols. Profes¬ 
sional level home study. Free career literature. 800-362-7070 
Dept. GJ346 

I WOODCARVING 


SEA LIFE: Seminars, Patterns, Blanks. Dolphin Carving, 
Video. For Catalog. SASE: BUYER WOODCARVING STU¬ 
DIO, 28 Power Street, Norton, MA 02766 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WOODWORKERS! MARKETING GUIDE shows "How-To" 
earn substantial spare time income with easy to build, high 
demand, Adirondack chairs. Can expand to full time! Includes: 
MARKETING GUIDE, "Classic" Blueprint, and "Step-by- 
Step" Instructions for ONLY $19.95! PLANCRAFT, Dept. J, 
P.O. Box 1779, Hernando, FL 32642_ 

WOODWORKING PROFITS book covers retailing, wholesal¬ 
ing, pricing, credit-everything. $5.00. Satisfaction guaran¬ 
teed. InPhnt, Box 687P, Farmingdale, NJ 07727 
FURNITURESTRlPPlNGand Restoration School. Yourshop 
or mine. 712-852-3046 for details for free literature, 

$GUARANTEED BIG PROFITS$ From the crafts you make 
(free information), Box 151931, Savannah, GA31416 

EASY WORK! Execellent pay! Assemble products at home. 
Call for information 504-641-8003 Ext. 3445 
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INVENTORS! Your first step is important. For FREE advice, 
call ADVANCED PATENT SERVICES, Washington. DC 800- 
458-0352_ 

IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual money¬ 
maker. Proven, enjoyable. Send stamp: Pineco, 897-3 
Mammoth, Manchester, NH 03104 

MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 SCRAPS! Earn AT 
LEAST 300% profit per sale! 1957 Corvette, 1957 Chevy and 
more FULL-SIZE patterns FREE brochure-send Self Ad¬ 
dressed, Stamped Envelope to: Woodcrafts, Rt. 10-Box 708, 
Lake City, FL 32055_ 

I WANT ANOTHER coffee table just like the first one you 
made. Can you give it the same kind of distressed finish? 
—I’m afraid not. You see, I’ve cleaned the spray gun. 

THOUSANDS SAVED: Be your own general contractor, un¬ 
derstandable guide, forms, hints. Send $9.95 to: Marketing 
Managers, P.O. Box 82335, Phoenix, AZ 85071 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your woodworking 
business. Grants/ioans to $500,000. Free recorded message: 
707-448-0270. (KC1)_ 

LEARN VCR REPAIR. Great money-making opportunity. 
Home Study. Free career literature. 800-362-7070 Dept. 
VJ346_ 

CABINET RE-FACING. High profit, high cash flow. Exclusive 
territory. Not afranchise. Complete training $4,950. Call Bill 1 - 
800-535-5535 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: 
Classified Rate: $1.95 per word; 15-word minimum. 
One-Inch Marketplace: $200 per issue. Payment 
must accompany all ads (not commissionable). 
Deadline for Issue #63 (November 1991) is August 1, 
1991. Popular Woodworking, Dept. Class.,1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord. CA 94520, (415) 671-9852. 


Tools & 
Accessories 



Penn State 
Industries 


Every item dis¬ 
counted! Latest 
free brochure fea¬ 
tures Scrollsaws, 
Planers, Dust Col¬ 
lectors, Lathes, 
Work Supports 
and numerous ac¬ 
cessories. Valu¬ 
able discount cou¬ 
pons. 1-800-288- 
7297. 

FREE 

Please circle #103 



Cascade Tools, 
Inc. 


Shaper Cutters 
& Router Bits 

Carbide-tipped 
router bits and shaper 
cutters are recog¬ 
nized worldwide for 
quality & perform¬ 
ance at an affordable 
price. We use the lat¬ 
est in diamond grind¬ 
ing techniques &CNC 
equipment to give you 
exacting profiles. Call 
for a catalog: 1-800- 
235-0272 

FREE 

Please circle #104 



MLCS, Ltd. 


Carbide Tipped 
Router Bits 
And More 

Hundreds of high 
quality carbide 
tipped router bits 
plus other pro wood¬ 
working products. 
Large discounts for 
router owners. 50%- 
70% lower prices 
than elsewhere. For 
24-page catalog, 
call 1-800-533-9298 
24 hrs/day. 

FREE 

Please circle #120 
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Project Booklet 


l-L 



Popular 

Woodworking 

Project Booklets 


Project 
lets 


rroji 

Book 


Never before pub¬ 
lished, our storage 
planter, writing 
desk, & potato & 
onion bin booklets 
include everything 
you need to build 
your own. Frinted 
on heavy stock. 


Special offer— 

all three: $8.00 

Please circle #122 


Powered Air 
Respirators 

Excellent for all 
jobs which cre¬ 
ate DUST. Eye 
protection. Can 
be worn with 
beard, glasses. 
Systems also 
available for 
paint, lacquer 
fumes. 

Airstream 

Dust Helmets FREE literature 

Please circle #123 




Econ-Abrasives 


Carbide Tipped 
Router Bits 

We searched with 
quality on our 
minds and came 
up with a line of 
industrial router 
bits you will be sat¬ 
isfied with, both in 
quality and price. 
We will fit your 
production needs. 

FREE literature 

Please circle #128 



Grizzly 

Imports 


Grizzly 

Imports 

Catalog 

You’ll be amazed at 
the number of new 
items we’ve brought 
on line for 1991. Ma¬ 
chinery, accessories 
and specialty items 
abound. This catalog 
is a definite collectible 
that you'll save for 
years. Call toll free to 
get yours: 1-800-541- 
5537. 

FREE 

Please circle #140 



Popular 

Woodworking 

Back Issues 


Back Issues 

More projects! All 
available back is¬ 
sues of FW (at 
least 30). Each 
issue has 4-6 
projects with 
plans, plus all the 
regular depart¬ 
ments that make 
FW a valuable 
addition to the 
woodworker's li¬ 
brary. 

$80.00 

Please circle #165 
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PW Showcase Order Formi 


PW #62 September 1991 


1. Circle the numbers that appear next to the items that interest you. 

2. Print your name and address on the order form. We must have your ZIP CODE. 

3. Total the costs for the priced items, plus $2.00 to help cover postage and handling charges. 

4. Cut out the order form and put it in an envelope with total payment (check, money order, or charge card info.) and send to: 
Popular Woodworking, Box 2506, Boulder. CO 80329-2506. 


103 FREE 
104. FREE 
120. FREE 


122. $8.00 
123. FREE 
128. FREE 


140. FREE ■ 
165, $80.00 
340. $19.97 
350, $34.97 


Start my subscription to Popular Woodworking for: 

□ 1 year (six issues) $19.97 (circle 340 at left) 

□ 2 years (twelve issues) $34.97 (circle 350 at left) 


Name __ 
Address 


I City, State, Zip 

L___ 


Total Amount for Cash items Circled;_ 

Handling; $2.00 
Total Payment Enclosed:_ 


Coupon Expires November 15,1991 


J 
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Popular Woodworking BACK ISSUES! 


Fun-to-buildprojects and practical 
techniques from past issues! 

The following are still available — 
but supplies are limited! 

#61 □ July 1991 $3.95 

Chippendale Mirror, Biscuit-Joined Table, Gar¬ 
dening Stool, Laminated Picture Frames, Miter 
Jig, Swiss-Style Chip Carving, Trastero, Light 
Fixture, Teacup, Grinder Storage Cabinet 

#60 □ May 1991 $3.95 

Chainsaw Carving, Shaker Wall Clock, Picnic 
Table, Ship’s Wheel Wall Ornament, Wooden 
Tulips, Footrest, Spindle-Back Arm Chair, Cake 
Top Finial, Big Compass 

#59 □ March 1991 $3.95 

Dust Bench, Benchtop Clamp, Sailor’s Work 
Picture Frame, Occasional Table, Spiral Lamp 
Bases, Dinosaur Bank & Bookends, Country 
Cupboard, Kitchen Storage Rack, Turned & 
Carved Bowl, Small Chest of Drawers 

#58 □ January 1991 $3.95 

Petite Cedar Chest, Hanging Showcase, Spoon 
Rack, Carved Coin Bank, Whatnot Shelf, Book¬ 
case, Shop Cabinets, Chamfer Plane, Relief 
Carving, Sock Darner 

#57 □ November 1990 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, Rocking Horse Chair, 
Carved Wall Cabinet, Coopered Bowl, Scroll- 
Sawn Animals, Wood Mosaics, Indian Carvings 

#56 □ September 1990 $3.95 

Roadrunner Whirligig, Log Turning, Utility Serv¬ 
ing Cart, Country Mailbox, Piano Music Box, Toy 
Carousel, Cube and Canister Drum Sanding 
System, Laminating Woodcarving Blocks 

#55 □ July 1990 $3.95 

Victorian Mailbox Post, Plate Shelf, Bee Hive 
Jewelry Box, Sliding Miter Table, Writing Desk, 
Bentwood Indian Boxes, Carver’s Mallet, Child’s 
Desk & Magazine Rack, Miniature Mailbox 

#54 □ May 1990 $3.95 

Captain’s Bed, Three Centering Tools, Child’s 
Toybox/Chair, Computer Security Cabinet, Cut¬ 
lery Box, Candlestick, Indian Adze, Windsor 
Stools, Step Ladder, Fretwork Shelf/Mirror 

#52 □ January 1990 $3.95 

Sculptural Coffee Table, Folding Candelabra, 
Ladle, Firewood Box, Butterfly Figures, Cedar- 
Lined Chest, Extension Cord Reel, Pole Lamp 

#49 □ June/July 1989 $3.75 

Colonial Footstool, Coloring Wood, Wall Cabi¬ 
net, Lathe Tool Rack, AudioA/ideo Cabinet, 
Pushcarts, Wine Rack End Table, Yo-Yo, Carv¬ 
ing Carousel Animals II 


#45 □ Oct/Nov 1988 $2.95 

Panel Door Construction, Silver Chest, Corner 
Pewter Hutch, Country Sconce, Massachusetts 
Lowboy, Oak Splint Basketmaking 

#44 □ Aug/Sep 1988 $2.95 

Drill Press Fence and Stop, Child’s Dresser, 
Peeled Branch Settee, Marionette, Bandsawn 
Basket, Making Chisels and Gouges, Chisel Box, 
Beginning Woodcarving 

#41 □ Feb/March1988 $2.95 

Turned Boxes, Making a Jewelry Chest, Table, 
Wooden Buckets, Dry Sink TV Cabinet, Relief 
Carving 

#40 □ Dec/Jan 1988 $2.95 

Bentwood Boxes, Child’s Desk, Making Box 
Joints on the Table Saw, Biplane Walker, Inlaid 
Dice, Box of Dominoes, Storage and Display 
Cabinet, Horizontal Boring Machine 

#39 □ Oct/Nov 1987 $2.95 

Antique Wall Cupboard, Relief Carving, Wooden 
Buttons, Couch and Chairs, Handscrew Clamps, 
Tall Chest of Drawers 

#38 □ Aug/Sep 1987 $2.95 

Dovetail Joinery, Half-Blind Dovetails, Joiner’s 

Toolbox, Nightstand, Connecticut River Valley 
Desk on Frame, Power Utility Bench, Whaler’s 
Scrimshaw Box, Carving An Arabian Stallion III 

#37 □ June/July 1987 $2.95 

An Interview with James Krenov, Bed, Plate 
Joiner Test Report, Crotch Wood Candy Dish, 
Dinner Table, Carving An Arabian Stallion II, 
Clamping Jig, Metal Inlay, Osage Orange 
Woodcarver’s Mallet 


#36 □ April/May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, Carving an Arabian 
Stallion-Part I 

#35 □ Feb/March 1987 $2.95 
Building a Butcher Block Work Center, Ladder- 
Back Rocker 

#34 0 Dec/Jan 1987 $2.95 

Universal Table Saw, Veneered Vertical 
Tambours, Build-lt-Yourself Backgammon 
Board 

#33 n Oct/Nov 1986 $2.95 

How to Make a Serving Bowl, Home Entertain¬ 
ment Center, Art of Sandblasting Wooden 
Signs 

#32 □ Aug/Sep 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical Mirrors, Power 
Carver’s Tool Cabinet, Building a Wine Rack 

#31 □ June/July 1986 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, Making a Watch 
Clock, Penultimate Patio Chair 

#29 □ Feb/March 1986 $2.95 

Making a Piano Bench, Signaling Sailor 
Whirligig, Carving the Human Head 

#28 □ Dec/Jan 1986 $2.95 

Cedar Hope Chest, The Shamisen Process, 
Blind-Wedged Peg Joint 

#7 □ June/July 1982 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof, Make A Maloof 
Table Pedestal, Create a Maloof Finish 

#2 □ July 1981 $1.50 

Assembly Furniture, Solar-Heated Wood Dryer 


Add $2.00 postage & handling for up to ten copies, $2.00 more per additional ten. 

Complete set of all available back issues 
only $80.00 postpaid 

(add $8.00 postage for foreign countries; U. S. currency only) 
Send your order and payment to 

Popular Woodworking 

Send my back issues to 

Name_ 

Address___ 

City_State_Zip_ 

If you’re a subscriber, please help us expedite your order by copying the top 
line from your magazine mailing label into the space below: 

□ Personal Check □ Money Order 


Back Issues 
1320 Galaxy Way 
Concord, CA 94520. 
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Wood Types 



Douglas Fir 


by David M. Camp 

Chances are, your tools have tasted 
Douglas fir. Most of the world’s plywood is 
Douglas fir, and most American homes are 
built from it. This rapid-growing softwood 
is North America’s premier wood, consti¬ 
tuting over half of the standing timber in 
western forests. 

Doug Who? 

David Douglas was a Scottish botanist 
who explored the Columbia River on the 
OregonA/Vashington border, in 1824. When 
he arrived at the mouth of the river after his 
8 -month voyage, he thought he recog¬ 
nized hemlock trees, which he had seen 
before in New England. They were, in fact, 
western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla), but 
mixed in among them In an equal amount 
was a very similar tree that wasn’t a hem¬ 
lock at all. This tree became the genus 
Pseudotsuga, literally “false hemlock,” with 
the common name of Douglas fir—an¬ 
other misnomer, since it’s not a true fir 
(genus Abies) either. 

General Description 

The false hemlock tree is native to 
western North America, spreading from 
British Columbia to northern Mexico, par¬ 
ticularly in the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountain ranges. Pseudotsuga menziesii 
is the predominant species, with P. glauca 
(blue Douglas fir) showing up in the 
Rockies, and P. macrocarpa (large cone 
Douglas fir) mostly in southern California. 
Other species of Douglas fir are also found 
in China, Japan and Taiwan. 

The trees grow fast. In 90-120 years 

, David M. Camp is the Editor of Popular 
Woodworking. 


they can have a 20" diameter trunk and 
yield as much as 700 board feet of timber. 
They get to be 150-300 feet tall, and are 
usually free from limbs for half to two- 
thirds of their total height. If they live out 
their full life span of 600-700 years, they 
can produce as much as 8000 board feet 
of lumber per tree. 

In the timber industry, Douglas fir is 
often referred to as “Oregon pine,” a name 
given it by early Midwestern lumbermen 
who came from areas where the trees they 
knew as “fir” were decidedly inferior lum¬ 
ber trees. To them, the qualities of this 
softwood from The Great Northwest must 
have seemed akin to the good pine they 
were used to cutting. 

The color of Douglas fir lumber can 
range from a pale ivory hue with yellowish 
figure, to adeepgolden honey color, some¬ 
times with streaks of pink or reddish- 
brown. The wood can also have bluish- 
gray stains similar to beetle-kill pine (see 
Wood Types in PH^#32). 

Plain-sawn wood displays a prominent 
growth ring figure, with wide sweeping 
arches that are almost as exaggerated as 
when the wood is rotary-cut for plywood. 
Quartersawn lumber, however, hasaVery 
plain figure of straight lines, with the con¬ 
trast between the phloem and the xylem 
creating a sort of pin-striped effect. 

Douglas fir is generally straight-grained, 
though curly or spiral grain sometimes 
occurs. It dries fairly quickly without much 
warping and remains stable in use. The 
wood is lightweight but very strong, mak¬ 
ing it a favorite for heavy construction 
work, roof trusses, beams, bridges and 
boats. Its heartwood is somewhat rot- 
resistant, so it’s acceptable for outdoor 
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projects. It shouldn’t be used in contact 
with the ground, however, unless treated 
with a preservative; then it often sees use 
as telephone poles or marine pilings. 

Working Properties 

Though Douglas fir is ideal for framing 
your room addition, it has some draw¬ 
backs when it comes to use in 
furnituremaking orfinished carpentry. First 
of all it’s soft, so you wouldn’t want to use 
it for parts that take a lot of wear, like 
drawer runners or chair rockers. It’s also 
brittle and tends to split easily, so it’s 
difficult to turn, even with very sharp tools. 
It doesn’t carve too well either; the fibers 
tend to crush and break, instead of being 
cut. Nails and screws hold reasonably well 
in Douglas fir, and ordinary white glue or 
carpenter’s yellow glue works just fine. 

The wood gets along well with the planer 
and the jointer, but it can be most dis¬ 
agreeable with the router and shaper. The 
pounding of a spinning router bit can liter¬ 
ally shatter a board. Interestingly enough, 
straight-grained, quartersawn wood is the 
most difficult to use with these machines. 
Walter Rockholt of Home Repairs R Us, 
who uses Douglas fir to make wooden 
windows for period homes, says that the 
straight, clear stuff will chip and split with 
unpredictable results. He prefers boards 
that show a definite grain direction, so he 
can run them through his shaper in the 
direction that will eliminate this tear-out. 

Despite its difficulties, there are some 
of us who find the grain and color of the 
Pseudotsuga so appealing that we want to 
use it in our projects anyway. I’ve been 
making my kitchen cabinets from clear fir. 


so I’ve come up with some tricks to help me 
keep this brittle material together as I work 
it. First of all, you’ve got to be sure that any 
chipping that may occur will occur on the 
“back” side of the piece. If you’re about to 
crosscut a panel to finished length on the 
radial arm saw, make sure the “good” side 
is up, because as the blade comesthrough 
the back, it will definitely chip the wood. If 
you need to rabbet the edge of a piece, it’s 
better to use a dado head on a table saw 
than a router. If you must rout, take shallow 
passes and rout backwards —with the ro¬ 
tation of the cutter instead of against it. 

I needed to template-rout shallow mor¬ 
tises in my door stiles and face frames to 
flush-mountthe leaves of the hinges I was 
using. I took three steps to avoid chipping 
at the end of the cut, as shown in the photo 
sequence above. I used a piece of mask¬ 
ing tape to bind the wood together at the 
right end of the cut, where the bit pulls out 
of the wood. Furthermore, I started each 
cut at this end point, gently “rolling ” into the 
recess in my template so that when I made 
the final pass going from right to left, any 
tearing would be stopped within the con¬ 
fines of the mortise. Since the ends of 
these mortises would have to be squared 
with a chisel, I made the recess in my 
template a little short of the full mortise 
length. That way, if any little chipping still 
occurred, it would be removed in chiseling 
to fit the hinge leaf. 

Finishing 

If you want to stain Douglas fir, you 
should use a sanding sealer first for more 
even absorption and less blotching. Be¬ 
cause the wood’s so soft, you’re better off 


These cabinet 
doors show 
the variations 
in coior and 
grain pattern 
that occur in 
Douglas fir. 

The panels 
have been 
finished with 
Deft® clear 
satin poly¬ 
urethane; the 
frames are 
unfinished at 
this point. The 
price tag still 
visible reads 
“$24.95”; that 
was my cost 
for one ten- 
foot 1 X 10 
clear/setect. 




Routing with the rotation of the cutter often 
helps reduce splitting. For stopped cuts, I 
dip into it at the exit point, then go to the 
other end and rout back to it. Masking tape 
helps prevent splitting, too. 



using a hard finish such as lacquer or 
varnish rather than penetrating oils. Three 
coats of satin polyurethane, hand-rubbed 
with steel wool between coats, is the finish 
I prefer. Paint does not work well on Dou¬ 
glas fir; the grain texture shows through so 
you won’t get the sort of smooth surface 
you would with pine. 

Availability 

Though Douglas fir grows mainly in the 
West, it’s shipped all over the place, and 
carpenters on the East Coast should have 
no problem finding it. Since it’s a softwood, 
it’s always surfaced on four sides and 
comes in the standard nominal sizes, 2 X 
4through2X12,4x4through4X12 (and 
bigger of course, if you need timbers for 
beams, etc.) for construction purposes; 2 
X 2’s and one-by are also readily avail¬ 
able. Construction grade material (as of 
this writing) on the West Coast Is running 
$.65 to $.85 per linear foot for two-by 
standard and better, $1.90 to $2.05 a foot 
for four-by. One-by and two-by are avail¬ 
able in clear select—the grade I used for 
my cabinets, but this stuff is priced like a 
hardwood. I’ve been paying $2.90 a foot 
for one-by, and they get $7.44 per board 
foot for two-by. 

Despite its traditional role as a rough 
carpentry material, and the difficulties it 
can present to woodworkers, Douglas fir 
can be used for quality woodworking 
projects. It’s a beautiful wood that de¬ 
serves your consideration. W 
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byJimKucera 


Out of the Woodwork _ 

The Family “Garage” 


The architect who designed the two- 
car family garage must have envisioned 
suburban homeowners happily tucking 
their autos out of the weather. If you’re 
lucky, he added a little extra space for 
storing seasonal sporting goods and Christ¬ 
mas tree stands. That he was no wood¬ 
worker is obvious: 

Few garages come with built-in dust 
collection systems. 

Few have a 220V circuit. 

Most garages have inadequate or no 
heating and air conditioning. 

Many hold space-wasting machin¬ 
ery like washing machines and freezers. 

I wonder how many weekend wood¬ 
workers can put one—let alone both— 
family vehicles in the garage? 

If you answered “not me,” it’s time you 
admitted to higher-minded principles. 
You’ve chosen not to dirty the concrete 
with muddy tire tracks. You wish to avoid 
the smell of gasoline. You refuse to permit 
noxious CO emissions anywhere indoors! 

Still, the family garage demands quite a 
Jim Kucera is a woodworker in Phoenix, Arizona. 


compromise from the weekend wood¬ 
worker. But for many of us, it’s the only 
shop space available, and we’ll live with 
the sacrifices. Unfortunately, those who 
live with us are not always so high-minded. 
Kids want a place to store bikes and ar¬ 
chery sets; Rover prefers to sleep there 
than out in the snow, and the spouse is 
convinced that the rocker panels on the 
family station wagon wouldn’t rust out quite 
so fast if it were kept “where it belongs.” Try 
these tips for holding onto and getting the 
most out of what little space your garage 
holds: 

Don’t refer to it as “the garage.” Call 
it “The Workshop.” Make certain, too, that 
family members use the term—gently re¬ 
mind them when they falter. The psycho¬ 
logical advantage gained may prove help¬ 
ful in maintaining your claim to the area. 
You may encounter less resistance to the 
improvements you’ll want to make. After 
all. The Workshop is the original center of 
production. Like the hearth, that ancient 
symbol of the family home, it has its roots 
in all that is good in man’s nature. It is there 


that man first made things for woman. 

Invest heavily in hooks and peg- 
boards. Surface vast areas with them. Lift 
items up off the floor and onto the walls and 
ceiling. In particular, let no jig die, but find 
its proper place on high. You’ll be sur¬ 
prised at just how much space you can fill. 
Space that teems in an organized way with 
specialized items proclaims to the casual 
onlooker—‘Touch me at your perill” Once 
established, others can’t help but respect 
the right of each item to its proper place. 

t*' Explain that the house was built with 
a dangerously underwired garage, and 
that extra circuits are needed to protect the 
family. Then contact a good electrician. 

After you establish your claim and make 
the improvements, you’re ready to equip 
The Workshop properly. Some weekend 
woodworkers mistakenly think they must 
settle for a “one-unit-does-it-all” machine 
because it takes up less space. But why 
have only one machine to show off to 
friends when you could be showing off 
many? Consider these principles: 

More is better—you can use a table 
saw to cross- and miter-cut, but can it 
compete with a radial arm saw teamed 
with a power miter box? 

Bigger is better—don’t settle for un¬ 
derpowered, undersized tools. Will you be 
satisfied next year with a measly 2 hp table 
saw? Can you imagine how much more 
fun you’d have if you owned the 3 hp 
version of that router? 

Expensive is better. Now don’t start 
having a crisis of conscience. It makes 
perfect sense to own expensive tools: 

^ They last longer, do a better job, look 
impressive, and so on. 

You deserve them. 

With all its shortcomings, the garage is 
often the last refuge, the only place where 
the weekend woodworker can work his 
magic in wood, where a little sawdust can 
help him get away from it all. If it was ever 
true that “A man’s home is his castle,” then 
today, at the end of the 20th century, we 
can say, “The woodworker’s garage ought 
to be his workshop.” H 
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FREE COPY! 


Inspired finishes for your 
woodworking projects... 


Just a little paint can add the perfect finish to 
many of your special woodworking projects! 
TOLE WORLD magazine is packed with ideas 
to brighten up your gifts, decorate handsome 
accents for your home, and even increase your 
wood sales. 

In each issue you'll find 8 to 10 great painting 
projects that are sure to please your family 
and friends. Colored photos, full-size patterns, 
and complete step-by-step instructions assure 
successful results. 

With all the care you put into making beauti¬ 
ful wood projects, why not let TOLE WORLD 
help you give them that extra finishing touch? 


Patterns and instructions 
for tole & decorative painting. 

Guarantee: If at any time, for any reason, you’re not satisfied, 
tell us to cancel and we’ll send an immediate, unquestioned 
refund covering the balance of your subscription. 


Paint a storage chest with a faux finish. 



A sled, a sconce, 
a bench, and a 
chum become 
beautiful accents 
for the home with 
these decorative 
finishes. 


M Yes! Send me a free issue 
of Tole World. I want to see 
it for myself. If I like it, I can 
get a total of six great issues 
for ONLY $14.97. If I don't 
like it, I can just write "cancel" 
on the bill and owe absolutely 
nothing. But the free issue is 
still mine to keep. 


^oie •World 1 

Name_ i 

Street_ I 

City/State/Zip_ 

5CZG5 I 


L 


Mail to: Tole World, PO Box 52995, Boulder, CO 80322-2995 
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Dog Pull Toy 


Coming up in the November issue of Popular Woodworking 

On sale in early October 






Sunburst Plates 


Next Time 
























